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Some two years since we drew attention to the lyceum 
movement, and gave an outline of the system on which 
the Children’s Lyceums were based. As we have now 
one established amongst us (The Melbourne Children’s 
Progressive Lyceum), it is well that we should again 
revert to the subject, with a view of putting the basis 
and objects of these institutions clearly before the public 
in order that the important influence they are calculated 
to have on the rising generation may be apparent. The 
most important and basic feature of the system which 
distinguishes it from all other systems of education is— 
that it aims at the drawing out of the intuitions and the 
development of the originality of the individual. It is 
assumed that the interior principle in all children is 
essentially good, and only requires favorable conditions, 
and the quickening action of the love and wisdom of 
more advanced minds, to ensure its steady expansion 
till it becomes the positive or dominant power of the 
mind, developing in all goodness, and attracting towards 
teelf all that is congenial to its highest aspirations. It 
is further assumed that this divine principle cannot be 
harmoniously developed in an unhealthy or inharmoni- 
ous organism. Hence with the presentation of moral 
and religious sentiments—cleanliness, temperance, and 
à natural mode of living, are inculcated, and a system 
of light calisthenic exercises, calculated to bring into 

: action every muscle and tendon of the body, is intro- 
By these means mind, soul, and body, 

receive their legitimate share of attention, giving a sim- 
impetus to the mall. Colors, their significance, 
_ 8nd correspondence with the perceptions of the mind, 
| form a feature in the instruction, each group has its 
i $9lor typical of the sentiment appropriate to.the age of 
Sup. For instance, in the Red is signi- 
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mental energies; Yellow, light and spirituality. The 
blending of these make the secondaries and tertiaries, 
signifying the various sentiments. The leaders of the 
groups wear a badge with ribbons of the appropriate 
sentiment color, and each child is provided with a ros- 
ette to correspond ; by this means they acquire a know- 
ledge of colors and their significance, while their harmo- 
nious blending and general philosophy are explained by 
their leaders. The Melbourne Lyceum have adopted 
the “ Guide” compiled by J. M. Peebles, J. O. Barrett, 
and Emma Tuttle. *Glancing over its pages our atten- 
tion is attracted by a section headed “ Moral Lessons,” 
giving such a comprehensive idea of what an instructor 
should be, that we cannot do better than transcribe that 
portion of it. It says:— 


“ If we, as instructors, are truly enlightened in love of truth, we 
shall find a divinity in every thing we touch. The simplest lan- 
guage which clearly expresses the idea we wish to convey is the 
best. If we employ the simple, yet expressive words of children, 
use illustrations which they can comprehend, become their com- 
panions and fellow-students, irradiating warmth from enthusias- 
tic hearts, we are sure of success, 


To create interest, and carry conviction, we must feel what we 
say. If we would impress a great moral trath, it must come from 
a soul of which it is a part; falling from the lips like ajet of 
water from a sunlit fountain, carrying with it the demonstration 
of ita worth and beauty in the noble life which it helps to 
illuminate, Such are true teachers, Under their instructions, 
the mind of the child will expand to wisdom and harmony as 
naturally as the roses unfold in the sunshine of June. To make 
our lives worthy of imitation by those we teach should be the 
ceaseless effort of all who lead the young. 

Feel what you impart, and the attentive mind will almost catch 

our thought before it is uttered in words, so strong is the silent 
nfluence which we exert upon other minds,” 


The above remarks must commend themselves to the 
reason of every unbiased reader; they are the key-note 
of the whole lyceum system. Nothing in the nature of 
a task is presented to the child, everything is made as 
attractive as possible; rewards and encouragement is 
offered, but no punishment is contemplated, save what 
naturally flows from neglected opportunities. The 
moral influence of such a system as the foregoing can- 
not be over-estimated, and should commend itself not 
alone to Spiritualists but to all liberal and progressive 
minds. No creed or dogma is taught, nothing binding 
or cramping is tolerated ; freedom and progress are the 
watchwords, and truth is sought in every open channel. 
The success of a lyceum depends entirely upon its 
officers, and here lies the greatest difficulty. It is 
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society a full staff of officers can be got together having 
all the necessary qualifications, hence perfection cannot 
be looked for in the first attempts. Nevertheless a few 
earnest minds with willing coadjutors may ultimately 
bring all into harmonious action, till in time, competent 
leaders will be available from the higher classes of the 
Lyceum. In country towns or villages, where it would 
be impossible to carry out the whole Lyceum programme, 
the nucleus of a Lyceum may be formed, by one indi- 
vidual gathering together but half-a-dozen children, and 
acting as conductor until with the growth of the 
Lyceum he may be able to find others who will join in 
the work, Therefore let none be discouraged by 
apparent difficulties in the way, but if you approve of 
the principle, put it into practice at once, by starting a 
miniature Lyceum as suggested, to those who have the 
welfare of coming generations at heart, no work should 
be more congenial. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Ir is customary for people to estimate Spiritualism by 
the phenomenal facts and evidences that come under 
their notice through public media, while asa rule the 
more advanced teachings, and intellectual evidences, are 
obtained at private circles and only participated in by 
the immediate friends of the members. Amongst the 
numerous private circles in and around Melbourne, 
there is one that has been in existence upwards of three 
years, which has by steady application gradually pro- 

essed from the rudimentary stages to a fluent 
intercourse with advanced intelligences in the spirit- 
world, both by writing andspeaking. Until seomutly no 
record was taken of the spoken matter, but as that 
matter became of more general interest and importance, 
the necessity of preserving it was felt by both 
spirits and mortals, and the former suggested the 
introduction, into the circle, of a gentleman who under- 
stood short-hand, and whose influence would harmonize 
with the circle; this suggestion was acted upon, and 
several discourses have already been reported and 
transcribed. It is intended, when a sufficient number 
are ready, to arrange chem for publication, meanwhile we 
publish the following specimen of the matter received 
which we think will be read with interest :— 


OW LIFE IN THE 8PIRIT-WORLD—PERSONAL NARRATIVE &¢C, 


Life and motion are the beginning and the end of 
all things—the one inseparable from the other. My 
last discourse treated more particularly upon that 
shase of life called physical, or earth-life. To night it will 

ve a different bearing, it will be more properly called 
grae life, as we shall have to lead you away from 
those things which seem to embody your idea of life; 
Man, while in connexion with earth, submits all thin 
to, and recognises all things by means of his senses, 
That there are exceptions to this as a rule, we do 
not dispute. But now we have to adopt a differen 
practice, and while we close the eye—the inaterial 
eye—to all that-we see on earth, we shall in 
vestigate this matter by the interior force, or conscious 
ness, which really in all constitutes the man. Man's 
idea of the spirit-world is exceedingly limited; it is 
because of his education, because on earth he is allott 
as it were, a small circle in which to 
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natural sphere—the spirit sphere—and thero is now 
limit to his vision even while within the earth's ate, 
phere. And when ‘his spirit is relieved from all rg 
nexion with thé matetial World, anc he finds himself truly 
in spirit-life, fhefe fs indeed no limit to his power of 
consciousness and vision. 


From this stand-point I shall take up my exper; 
On the morning of my awakening, when | Aes. come 
dawned, this open vision was the first feature of the 
new life to astonish, and to call forth feelings of adora. 
tion to Him who, in his wise creation, devised the means 
of so greut a happiness. Somewhere between earth and 
the sphere to which my natural inclinations would 
lead me, I found myself with other forms, three of 
whom were near relatives. Imagine my feelings, when 
the earth was pointed out to me as the world had just 
passed from. It had the appearance of a balloon; tak. 
ing the measure of its diameter, it seemed about four- 
teen or sixteen feet, und luminous. I cannot say how far 
distant we were, From the same position, in another 
direction, there seemed to be an open country. To aid 
your imagination, I will remind you of clouds, which 
you have gazed at with pleasure, which had the forms of 
a beautiful landscape, with hill and dale, and all suffused 
with a glorious light that seemed to point to another 
state of existence—a world outside the one upon which 
you live; it impressed me much in this way; casting 
upon me a light, warm and refreshing. After 
approaching something nearer to the earth, to see and 
satisfy myself of the truth of my  porhagec hs statements, 
for it seemed to me more like a dream than reality, I 
became satisfied, and afterwards, moving with what 
appeared to be a brilliant stream flowing in a direct line 
to the earth, I was conveyed to that city or country I 
pictured to you. Bye-and-by I shall have occasion to 
speak of this stream of light; # wiil have a bearing on 
my last discourse, and prove interesting. It is not a 
magnetic current that exists between the sun and the 
earth, but rather an influence, a magnetic influence that 
exists between mind and mind, a link which binds sphere 
with like sphere in the spirit world and on earth. 

Amidst the astonishment of all newscenee, and thereali- 
sation of a new life, the grandeurs of a world uaknown 
and strange had a depressing effect upon me. I was 
unable to express my feelings, and longed to be quiet and 
away, that I might muse by myself;aad endeavor mite 
fully to collect my own thoughts. Wivhout forming 
my ideas into words my guardian knew them. One, 
who was not my relative, but who appeared to be 
attached to me by a love deeper than any I had yet er- 
perienced, even from most loving earthly parents, seemed 
to understand each fleeting thought, and to his suggor 
tion my friends readily yielded. Leaving me with bim 
we passed on, through gardens where nature seened to 
rejoice, among flowers such as l had never seen on 
earth, and landscape scenes hitherto beyond my imagi- 
nation; and as we walked together, I found my mind 
opening out, my spirit gaining strongth, and I seemed 
to derive from the very emanations of the trees ad 
ean a principle which added strength to my spiritual 

ody. And as we walked my guardian explained, 
in the course of his explanation pointed out, at avery 
short distance from where we were then standing, 10/ge 
multitudes of spirits who were very happy in their prosent 
state, yet were quite ignorant of the fact that there was 
a still higher state to which they might attain, or onè 
from which they had come, andto which they could return. 
He spoke of the prejudice, of the fixed. impression? 
the mind of nearly all, that, the spirit once hav gt 
the body on earth, could not return thereto. is 
could understand, becative it waa éxactly the impression 
I brought with me, but how glad was I to hear that 
there was a means by which man could return and 
himself felt’ to those dear and languishing ones, 
behind. After’ ste hours of repose, for rest in Apiti 
is as necessary as rest to you, I became, refreshed 
mpany my friend and g 
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ial as those on earth.” Hereplied, * we will go and 
examine them, and see if we canascertain the nature of the 
substance of which they are composed”: Some appeared 
like wood, I could recognise no difference, others of 
stone of various kinds; I asked for an explanation. 
He immediately pointed to my body and said, “ Feel 
your body, be sure that you have a body,” which I did, 
and I was satisfied that my body was as real to me as 
the one I had left op earth. I removed the robe 
from my arm ; he said, “ See! is it not like such material 
ag you had on earth?”’—and I noticed that it was very like 
the same. “Then the same God by precisely the same 
law, developed the material for the use of man on earth 
to meet every requirement; all things in this world 
exist, and all things are changed. Life and motion is 
the order of all nature. There is no substance in the 
universe but is in motion ; emanations arise from every 
substance that exists, whatever may be the require- 
ments of the spirit in the natural state of its develop- 
ment. Matter in its grosser form is ¢ontinua’ ly being 
refined, and that, in conjunction with finer fluids and 
xthers which, in a manner develope, themselves in the 
spheres to meet the altered,—the changed, condition of 
the spirit, constitute the substance from which these works 
you see are created or built,” “Are there workmen,” I 
asked, “or do thesethings grow? are they madewith hands 
or are they eternal?” “They are made with hands, men 
build them,” he replied, and immediately I seemed to 
tremble as I began to realize that the battle of life which 
I had fought through on earth was here to be re- 
commenced, and again to be fought—work, labor once 
in; I became depressed, and wished almost that 
had ceased to exist, so dark and so heavy had been 
my earth life. My friend knew my thoughts, he seemed 
to feel what I felt, and showed me that labor was one of 
God's best gifts, that all men were naturally adapted to 
some form ot labor, some kind of work, and if the laws 
of nature controlling such matters, were observed, 
instead of work being irksome and, distressing to 
humanity, it would be a source of health and happiness. 
i What would you do?” was his argument imme iately, 
because that for years your occupation has been a 
burden to you—you have ‘been, compelled to do that 
which, by nature you are not era i for—your plane 
was above it—it does not follow that the same course 
must be pursued here. There are many whose desires, 
whose natural inclinations are to copstruet; who will be 
only too glad to aid you, and to carry out any design 
you may wish.” Ag these ideas opened out my 
mind 1 saw the beautiful harmony—the, necessity even-— 
labor. How dreary would the hours of eternity be if 
there was nothing for us to do but to study nature, and 
tọ read the thoughts that course, through the minds. of 
men, for all minds in the spirit are, like mirrors, their 
ideas are reflected though they be thousands of miles 
distant, where there is harmony and sympathy of sphere. 
he gardens in the apheres grow. wild, as on earth, 
unless cared for by those who love, such, occupation, and 
oro chore, not thousands and tens of thousands of earth 
ir dren, who yond feel the spirit-world, however beau- 
ul, to be s blank if they were deprived of those simple 
Pleasures that form their, p Aa aiaa now? Music, 
Pai dary in every form, was shown to me; I was taken 
a building ; the number thatit would hold I could 
of tell, multitudes. might find themselves comfortably 
seated therein, beautifully decorated, simple, natural 
Withall. here were only a few individuals or spirits 
here at the time, we visited, but we learned that very 
soon there would be a, grand musical entertainment, 
ki en spirits of another, sphere or, circle of the same 
Pere, would be present and in charge of the. perfor- 
ry iV determined to be, present, and in this 
ois = must, legye. you to, your imagination ; 
thon hee’ could convey to, the human mind what,I 
Pet As the finite mind cannot, comprehend 


that which is. infini i 

', Which 18 infinite, so, no, more, gan, if comprehend 
was fk meag when $ ay that L heard. music, vocal 
taiao, on that ogeasion—it must simply. be.left for you 
seemed toa ounnds sud fare ein yee e voios 
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leading, you to such an entertainment, and when you 
return to your earth circles, you will be placed ın the 
same difficulty that I am to-night in attempting to 
describe the sublimity and the indescribable beauties of 
the spirit voice. The spirit voice is, in some instances 
deyeloped on earth, to some extent, and is capable of 
leading away the lover of music, almost beside or 
but it is clear that the material organization affects the 
spiritual, How often is it the case that men’s concep- 
tions of music are higher than their power to express, 
but, when relieved from the difficulties that overhang 
this state, their spirits, having full possession of their 
own powers, and the most competent leaders, are abletoex- 
press that which have always had an internal desire todo. 
_ I shall probably have to occupy sume time in answer- 
ing questions, and will not therefore, enter into the 
next visit that I made, which was into the thought sphere ` 
for I soon became inquisitive, and after hearing such 
grand music, desired to make myself acquainted with 
the productions of those great masters. This led my 
friend, my guide, to take me to the thought sphere, 
which I will describe in my next discourse. It is now 
many years since these experiences, yet they were so 
shining, that throughout my future life they will ever 
be bright in my memory as then. No doubt, in the 
course of my descriptions of spirit life there will be 
other scenes equally interesting to you, and some more 
instructive perhaps. You must alwa in mind 
that, in accordance with the 
development of the individual, 


the sphere to which he wil ‘ite; and | those 
whose desires are to highessaftdinment of spirits, 
will ever attain them, ther ; you may, ve com- 
munications from other spifts that may-Q e in har- 
mony with those I now give you. _ , I will give 
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re-incarnation—a subject upon which you have asked 
for information before—will be rer À fully. I shall 
there be able‘to shew you the true basis upon which 
these doctrines are founded, which, you will at once 
observe, is the result of a low form of development, or 
often perhaps, which is worse, a warping of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and so bringing down those who are 
specially and intellectually capable of better, and higher 
attainments. 

Perhaps I derived as much good, and ‘ real good know- 
ledge’ from my visit in this sphere; I was enabled to 
take hold of the thread of causes which unite the spirit- 
world with earth, and most carefully did I trace them 
through higher spheres up to the one in which J am now. 
located. 

Q. What sphere have you been speaking of to-night ? 

The fourth sphere, third circle. There are commonly 
said to be seven circles in each sphere, but a close 
observer will find that there are innumerable circles 
within circles. Within these seven outside circles there 
are communities, as there will be on earth in the course 
of a few years. 

Q. You remark that you speak to your friends, and at 
the same time that thought answers thought ; are the 
vocal organs used in addressing each other ? 


They can be used ; it is not necessary but it is usual. 
Spiritually minded, or spiritually developed individuals 
on earth, when in the trance state, can communicate 
with each other by a process of impression, yet the 
would prefer to make use of the vocal powers, aos 
neither would hear in reality. Although I were present 
in your midst and spoke, spoke aloud, you could not 
hear me. Yet spirits can make themselves heard by 
those on earth: occasionally in the same way as they. can 
make themselves seen, by bringing into-action the laws 
that are not common. We.may be in the room with 
you, and you do not see us, but by the accumulation of 
certain, particles that we may find emanating from the 
earth or from: mediums, we can clothe ourselves.apd 
make ourselves luminous, or sufficiently luminous to | 
attract the ‘attention, and at rare intervals, when cir-, 
cumstances, favour it, wa-can so clothe ourselves as to 
make ourselves visible even in broad daylight, but such 
wedo not .aften practice because it is’ injurious. 
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Q. Is the ground you tread on affected in any way by 
the atmosphere, so as to become moist, for instance ? 
No. You at once imagine the necessity of rain, to 
induce life in the by were creation; on earth it is 
necessary because of the peculiar nature of vegetation, 
and to supply man’s physical body. He drinks water to 
quench his thirst, but he takes rest to refresh the spirit; 
he takes bread to supply the beer with nutriment, but 
he reads, and studies nature, to feed the spirit. And s0 
it is in the spirit-world, all things are of the spiritual 
only, and the atmosphere or the rains that would pro- 
duce this moisture we have not We have no rain, 
neither is there a direct light from the sun. All things 
seem to unite their own light causing one bright illumi- 
nation of all. A 
Ordinarily we use the same means of locomotion as 
you do on earth ; in like manner as birds walk along the 
earth with wings at their side. We have no wings but 
we have a power by which we can pass through your 
atmosphere—atmosphere to you, but to us nothing—in 
fact, when we would traverse any considerable space, 
we avail ourselves of certain magnetic currents which 
run in harmony and in certain directions. For instance, 
there is one current that I noticed in early conscious- 
ness, and which I told you passed between the earth 
and this sphere. If I wish to return to earth, that is 
the current on which I must travel. If I wish to travel 
to another planet in the same system, I must take a 
magnetic current from our sphere to the sun, After 
approaching very near to the sun, I there find very 
powerful and rapid currents between it and every other 
planet belonging to it, I remove myself from one to the 
other, and no sooner am I placed upon it—simply by 
the action of the will—than, almost immediate y, 80 
rapid is the action, without knowing that I am moved, 
and without passing against the atmosphere in which I 
am placed, but with it, I am at the desired place. It 
requires then, the action of the will to remove myself 
trom these currents. At firat it requires the assistance 
of others who are well acquainted, as the child requires 
the assistance and direction of its mother to teach it to 
walk, and to make it conscious of the laws of ravity. 
So it is with us, at first there are some difficulties 
but as we grow stronger, and have a better knowledge 
of our new state—it is truly a very happy one. In the 
apirit-world in our community, everything is beautifully 
natural, there are all things that the spirit needs, 
there are sports and games and there is labour, 
but only sufficient to make it pleasant to all 
arties. God has arranged all things beautifully 
there,as he has on ak, suited to the various 
conditions, but still there is room and necessity for 
the labour of man. There are conditions of mind—re- 
fined intellects spiritually developed—who can enjoy the 
yreatest pleasures in nature’s scenes, who will wander 
into the woods, and on to the mountain sides; there is 
something in nature that will lead man away and cause 
him noble conceptions of Him who has created all things 
—but even that is not all that is necessary for the 
intellectual development of man. Of these’ scenes he 
soon grows tired, and it is wisely ordered that it should 
be s0, for a desire arising to develop other faculties of 
the mind, he feels a pleasure in it. The organs of the 
brain that are rendered active in the one case, are not 
the same that are rendered active in the other. Man 
looks upon art, through other perceptive faculties—in a 
manner—than those through which he looks at the 
beauty of natute, they have a different tendency: the 
one points the soul to God, as the cause, the ot er to 
man as a p intellectual being ; shews him what man 
can do, and so prompts him to ter actions. Man 
requires something to serve as a kind of stimulus to his 
actions. He may admire a picture, but in the end it 
leads to a desire, on his part, to produce something 
which sball embody his conceptions of natural beauty. 
It is the same with a where he re-a es and 
develops the works of nature, and by the act he evelops 
certain qualities of his own nature which would remain 
undeveloped were it not for thatexercise. You observe 


the necessity then for labour, both on earth and in the f- 


spirit-world. Nature itself is alwa in i 
—in its degree. You extznct fromthe earth ions vall, 


ou will say, that is perfect. It is iron, bu 
4 rfect as 4 substance, how imperfect it ie wie 
or the use of man until it has passed through his hands 
and become utilized as it were, and converted into 
machinery. Thus you see to what an extent nature 
beautiful and perfect, may be developed by the labour 
of man. 


FREE WILL AND NECESSITY. 


Free Will and Necessity are questions which have 
agitated the minds of thinking men during all ages ; and 
they will pene always remain in a great degree 
matters of dispute, as to draw the line of demarcation 
between the two is almost impossible. 

Were man, however, not a free agent in the true 
acceptation of the term he would not be a responsible 
being, nor would he of consequence be (in accordance 
with that strict justice which marks all the acts of the 
Deity), liable to punishment for errors committed. But 
he is a Free Agent, and has the gift of Reason be- 
stowed upon him, for the purpose of using that Free 
Will with a due regard to his own interests and happi- 
ness, and with a like regard to the happiness’ and val. 
being of his fellow creatures; and being made lord of 
the brute creation he is also responsible for the proper 
use and careful treatment of all things below him in the 
scale of being. 

We will iia our meaning simply by stating, that 
all suffering arises from error, and may be averted by 
the proper use of reason, which leads to knowledge ! and 
when a man deliberately enters upon a course. which he 
knows is opposed to the laws of strict justice, however 
he may be attracted to the commission of that oan 
by the example or influence of another, he yet did so of 
his own free will, and because his free will tendencies 
lie in tbat direction ; did they not do so, he would not 
have been so influenced; in other words, his free wil 
would have led him in an opposite direction to the said 
error of conduct, and would have brought him in con- 
tact with other and higher influencos. 

This does not contradict the fact that there is not a 
man on earth but has the free will to choose for himself 
the road he must travel on his journey through the time 
n ap ; and should his tendency be towards the low and 
the criminal, his journey is indeed one of perpetual 
misery, and an incessant fight against his soul principle. 

We would here say, that by his tendencies to evil, we 
mean the imperfect development of his animal nature 
through inherited imperfections, for the individual often 
suffers for the sins accumulated through the lives of 
many individuals composing the race, and the soul which 
is a pure and holy principle incapable of corruption by 
any debasing influences, lives in a state of torture 
suffering only known to the arrested sinner; the souls 
of all men, of all and each individual upon the face of 
the earth, is a pure incorruptible essence, it cannot 
draw around it anything that is evil or corrupting ; it 18 
ever striving with the animal instincts in mano, 80 
suffering for the crimes induced by such errors of in- 
stinct, and will eventually triumph over all and bring 
the will of the body into affinity with its own will an 
then, and not until then, will the individuality of the 
soul be perfected and made truly happy. vo 

h soul is so constituted that it wills the individual 
to correct deeds ; all feel this when abont to do wrong, 
even when about to commit an evil in the name of right 
a still small voice ever warns of the error, and it is only 
through ignorance of the nature of man’s constitution 
as a dual being, that such warning is not unders 
and followed. 

We may here observe that the great reason why any 
one ever raises the question as to the existence of 
will as the conditions of human beings while on, 
is, that, all having erred, and all seeing a frightf 
amount of evil in the world, would shift the blame, hop- 

g for an escape, the hope is not without foundation, 
but is looked for in a wrong direction, no,wrong u, 
not punished, it may be. sooner of later ; hera on 
or hereafter in the spirit-world; for if on . 
individual has become so hardened, and delighted with a 
course of errors as to feel neither pained nor degraded 
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thereby, it is because his soul has become deadened 
within him, notable to make itself heard in the embruted 
condition of the animal body, and should such an awake- 
ning never happen in the time i sat as would enable 
the soul power to be heard, and by suffering to become 

urified and elevated ; then assuredly a time will arrive 
A the higher spheres, when such an awakening must 
eventuate and the soul assert itself and gradually purify 
itself from its gross envelopment. 

How perfect man might be, is intuitively felt by each 
individual, not one who has not a sincere veneration for 
true purity and righteousness; not an individual that 
has not a detestation of all pretence to the possession of 
these qualities unless they shew themselves in the life 
and conduct of the pretender to them; this may be 
ohserved in the greatest criminals ; clearly proving that 
within them is a sure monitor shewing them the road 
which they are at liberty to follow or to deviate from in 
exact accordance with the law of affinity, which they 
strengthen or weaken in opposite directions of their own 
free will and in spite of the admonitions of their soul 
principle. 

Here we would speak of the law of Necessity, which 
exists only as a dream; there is no necessity for any 
individual to err ; by which we mean that man is under 
no law which necessitates sin in any sense except as the 
result of ignorance, and such a law would have no place 
in man's mind were he perfect in the knowledge of self. 

Under existing cireumstances, man, in the time sphere 
is greatly biased by surrounding influences; but not of 
necessity ; only by reason of an ignorance of the laws of 
cause and effect, a knowledge of which would enable 
hiin to avoid such errors. When once man is fully con- 
vinced that every error is punished by an unerring law 
of cause and effect, he will then be on the road to hap- 
piness and perfection, he will also understand, that 
while on carth, he must ever strive against error, if he 
would avoid punishment which will assuredly follow such 
error, either directly or remotely and often by indirect 
means ; he will also understand that past errors do not 
cut him off from future perfection, for when the soul 
makes itself sufficiently heard to convict of sin, and 
succeeds in establishing a sincere desire after a higher 
and better aim, the body assuredly follows newer and 
higher influences, and bas begun its journey onward in 
the soul sphere, hourly throwing off the grosser and 
more sellish instincts becoming almost a new crea- 
ture. 

Verily a man shall answer for the deeds done in the 
body whether they be good or evil. Some are brought 
beture to judgment and some follow after. 


Rest assured that when the soul once gains sufficient 
power over the more animal instincts to convict of error 
and to induce the individual to seek for a higher and 
holier lite ; then does the soul with the body rors 
true affinity, creating harmony, having but one will, dnd 
ever progressing, first in the time sphere, and then 
through endless ages in the spheres beyond; there may 
be stops by the wey, blots on the fair sky, but every 
step gained in the right direction is gained for ever, 
and will eventuate in the perfection of the individual, 
and he will acknowledge that man is free to choose his 
way, and to follow the good or the evil influences sur- 
rounding him, and if he chvoses the latter, it is of his 
own free will, only following that for which he has a 
propensity animally, and which he does not yet care to 
combat with; he stifles bis soul's admonitions and must 
suffer the penalties thereto attached, and which are 
meted out most righteously and unerringly ; greater is 
the suffering of the purer and: more refined individual 
who errs than that of the grosser individual; in obedience 
to a beautiful law, which renders the penalty for error 
more intense to the more refined soul, as their responsi- 
bility should be proportioned to their capability to 
understand and to resist. Could man tr compre- 

d the laws of nature and his own being, he 
Would see a beautiful compensation in all things ; which 
is designed to bring all things to an ultimate perfection, 
when man recognising his own free will, shall use it in a'l 
righteousness, and shall acknowledge that those who 
have erred from inherited imperfections have their pun- 

ts ameliorated by having a less acute perception 


of their de tion, and God's ways shall be justified to 
man when he understands fully all the glorious provis- 
ions made for the gradual development and refinement 
of the soul in the future life, where by a course of 
suffering as the soul awakens to a sense of its degrada- 
tion it shall by that suffering be raised and purified and 
drawn to a higher life. 

Free will is assuredly the gift of all men, and only 
man of all animals has this free will ; all men are there- 
fore resposible beings. 


Go Gornespondents, 


Communications for insertion in this Journal should be 
plainly written, and as concise as possible. 


THE -SPIRITUAL PILGRIM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 


Sir.—Since my arrival in town, a book entitled “ The 
Spiritual Pilgrim—" purporting to be the biography of 
of Mr. J. M. Peebles—has been placed in my hauds. I 
have read it with intense pleasure, and have been 
surprised that 2 had not heard of it before, and that it is 
not more generally known, I think that you, my friend, 
deserve a mild rebuke for not acquainting me and your 
readers, that such a work was in existence—and issuing, 
as it does, from the Spiritual press. As a biography, it 
is the most interesting and useful book of that kind I 
have ever read; and | feel certain that every thinking 
man, whether he be a Rationalist, Materialist, or 
Churchman, would be as fully satisfied with its perusal, 
and would as strongly appreciate it, as I bave done. It 
ought to be in the hands of every man, who loves his 
kind, and desires their advancement—of every one, who 
is warmed by noble sentiments, and Christ-like aspira- 
tions. ‘The actual “living epistle” of these sentiments 
and these aspirations—bravely outlived amongst us at 
the present time by the subject of these biographical 
notes-—is not often to be met with during a life-time in 
this work-a-day world. 

S. G. W. 


Melbourne, December 19tb, 1872. 

(Our friend 8S. G. W. bas not read his “Hnrbinger” as he 
ought to bave done, for which we think Ae deserves a “ mild 
rebuke.” We should indeed be culpable had we ignored the work 
referred to. In our May number, page 225, our correspondent 
will find a review of the “Spiritual Pilgrim” written shortly after 
the press copy reached us, in which he will see that we appreciate 
the book as highly as he does, Copies are alsu advertised as 
received and for sale, in October issue.—Ed. H. L.) 

r o 
CASTLEMAINE NEWS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 


Sin.—Since last idea to you, the two principal 
events in our progress in this district are the Soiree held 
by the Castlemaine Universalists, a most successful and 
nf Rams gathering, a copy of the “ Representative” I 


enclose with this, contains a full account of the te 
ceedings, also the excellent and original address read by 
Miss Finlason. The other event was the visit and ° 
lecture of Mr. Peebles, which was held in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, the Jarge hall was filled, an attendance of 
450 to 500 people being present. The lecture was 
listened to with a deep interest, and judging by the 
frequent applause, with much pleasure and profit by the 
audience. The admission though free was by ticket, a 
collection being made at the doors at the conclusion. 

Many of our Circles are making steady progress. 
striking manifestations at the house of Mr. J. P— 
accounts of which were published a short time ago, are 
again resumed. The Mediumship I find is not confined 
to Mrs. P. alone, but the children are also possessed of 
strong mediumistic powers, promising to be equal in 
ower to any of the noted mediums of America and 

gland. Our respected lecturer G. C. Leech, Esq., is’ 
now giving a course of lectures on the Religious History 
of Dotai. _most interesting snd instructive dis- 
courses, the gradual progress of religious 
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thought in our fatherland. We may cougratu- 
late ourselves in having amongst us, a lecturer 80 
well qualified to lecture and so devoted to the cause of 
free thought, and at the same time so disinterested, 
giving his time and services without fee or reward, ex- 
cept his own consciousness of doing good. 


BETA. 


BRITTAN ON THE SITUATION. 


(From the Banner of Light, August 17th, 1872). 


Sortors Banner or Liant,—A literary gentleman 
submits several interrogatories with a view of eliciting 
such answers to the same as the undersigned may be 
able to give. As some or all of these questions may 
possibly present themselves to other minds, I propose to 
answer them in this communication, trusting that the 
points comprehended may be of interest to your readers. 


1. “I notice that Spiritualists have not organized in 
any way that promises results at all commensurate with 
their estimated numbers, and the assumed importance of 
the movement. Can you explain the reason ?” 

You are quite right, and to my mind the reason is ob- 
vious. Hitherto, the separate individualities among men 
have been held in utter subordination to their institu- 
tions. The organic forces of sects and partics have 
ruled the world too long, and man has been well-nigh 
lost in the midst of his accidents. But while the spirit- 
ual movement unsettles the platforms of politicians and 
the arbitrary claims of hierarchies, it also excites to pre- 
ternatural activity all those faculties that serve to cle- 
vate men above the sphere of abject submission, The 
facts and principles of Spiritualism unfetter the mind. 
The individual is thereby exalted to his true dignity, and 
the real manhood enthroned above the cifcumstances of 
its outward relations. - 

Necessarily, the first effect of this individualizing pro- 
cess is to separate men; and hence to create seeming 
antagonism. Wherever the power of the institution is 
supreme, the lines of individual development are either 
obscurely drawn or invisible. All blend together in the 
same common background, like a crowd viewed from a 
distance, or in the midst of a dim twilight. But when 
the institution loses its power of assimilation, the sepa- 
rate forms appear; the lines of individual character are 
more sharply defined, and man declares his indepen- 
dence. The hostilities occasioned by the development 
and recggnition of individual rights and prerogatives, if 
not merely apparent, are, in the very nature of things, 
of short duration. We shall come together again in 
obedience to the common law of social attraction ; we 
shall blend by the power of a moral cohesion, and the 
more subtle chemistry of our spiritual life. We shall 
form a more perfect union on a higher plane, where the 
laws that govern our associated action will neither re- 
strain the exercise of our noblest faculties, nor subvert 
the sacred principles of personal liberty. 


apt Tam oa in my inference from the views 
you have occasionally expressed, you are not at all op- 
posed to organization ?” 7 j 


Certainly not. Tam only opposed to the chronic habit 
of perverting such instrumentalities to sectarian and im. 
moral purposes. Organization, in its most vital and 
comprehensive sense, is a spiritual-natural law, clearly 
illustrated in all visible forms of life. Indeed, I can 
conceive of no clear revelation of the life-giving prin- 
ciple, here or elsewhere, without an organic instrument 
ás the medium of expression. The elements of earth ; 
and air, and water, everywhere exhibit a disposition to 
assume organic forms and relations. In some sense even 
the solar rays are organized, as they descend from the 
heavens ; and they are re-organized on earth, in the bow 

-tbat spans the summer cloud, and in the prismatic colors 
of the flowers. This Jaw of organization is at once uni- 
vesal, and indispensable to the normal development -of 
all natures and institutions on tho earth: 


8. “ How do you explain the? 


all'the attempts ‘at organization hitherto i 
a oe pts gan _hitherto made in the 
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The disciples of the new' faith have thus far faitedtag: 
interpreters of the natural law of orpeanetion . 
have, consciously or otherwise, follow the old exa: 
and attempted to unite on the basis of some at de. 
claration of faith and statement of principles, The in. 
tense individualism that everywhere shows itself does not 
admit of the acceptance of any such sharply defined: 
doctrines and opinions. There is no real coalescence, 
because the true ground of unity is not recognized. The 
conventions would somewhat resemble the meeting of 
troubled waters, if there was any proper commingling of 
the elements that compose those bodies. As it is, how- 
ever, the members rather remind us of the pebbles on 
the shore. The waves of human thought and passion 
bring them into collision; they roll over and under, rub 
against each other and are polished by the friction ; but 
they do not cohere. They rattle about like parched peas 
in ahot skillet, and not a few of them jump out into the 
fire. But the laws of attraction are not subverted be 
cause the accidents of society and civilization have tem- 
porarily placed us in false relations. We shall inevitably 
gravitate to our proper places. The work of organiza- 
tion will be simplified and rendered easy of accomplish. 
ment when once the true basis of union is generally 

erceived and its essential principles accepted. I reat 
in the conviction that Spiricualism will yet be clothed 
with appropriate forms, and that it will leave its sacred 
record in the most enduring memorials of the age. 


4 “But the organizations employed to propagate 
theological ideas, and to fashion religious institutions 
have usually manifested an intolerant spirit, and exer- 
cised improper authority over the minds and consciences 
of men. Are we authorized to presume, that any organ- 
ization, founded on our religious conceptions, can exist 
without entailing the evils that have characterised all si- 
milar institutions ?” 

Certainly. Incidental evils do not justify the sacrifice 
of any really good thing. The conditions complained of 
do nut necessarily belong to the organic structure, per 
se, any more than insanity and lockjaw belong to the 
mind and bedy. These, and many other forms of disease, 
are developed in the system; but neither constitute a 
part of the human organization, nor are they in any way 
dependent on its normal action. The omniverous worm 
may make its way to the root of a tree, and ultimately 
destroy its life ; But no one makes any objection to trees 
on that account. The forest and the orchard have still 
their beautiful uses. We prize them none the less for 
their grateful shade and the precious fruits they bear, 
because of the evils incident to their growth and decuy. 
Worms do not necessarily belong to trees; nor is vital 
derangement an essential condition of human life. The 
phases of disease may be regarded as the perverted con- 
ditions of the organs and their functions; but diseaso 
never represents the several parts of the corporeal frame. 
Organization is neithér to be viewed as a special conve- 
nience in the economy of the universe, nor as a mere ac- 
cident among men. On the contrary, it is an essential 
law of all matter, operating wherever the forms of life 
exist. 

Now, to doubt the propriety of applying this principle 
in our efforts to advance tho chief interests of society 18 
to relinquish our faith in the divine method as revealed 
in the natural world. It is only in the organic creation, 
material and spiritual, that we recognize the presence 
the eternal Life. We may, if we are so disposed, defend 
the organised forms of plants, animals, and men, against 
the agents that impair vitality and destroy those forms; 
but our neglect to do this would never suggest the wis- 
dom of abolishing the three great kingdoms in Nature 
to which they respectively belong. In like. manner—in 
human institutions—organization is necessary to & nor- 
mal and permanent growth; and it must exist, a8 & 
means to the great and beneficent ends of Infinite Wis- 
dom and human destiny. ‘ ! 

5. “ Is not the attempt to inaugurate any great prac- 
tical enterprise just now premature, from ths fact that 


‘| we have only fairly commenced the work of forming pri- 


conspicuous failure of 


mary organizations among Spiritualists ?” 
Yot premature at all. It you have a present oppor“ 

tunity to do good, why lose the interest of a generous 

deed for years'to'come? Why wait for every body else 
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tọ.move in the same direction, and for the same object ? 
When that happens, there will be less need of your as- 
sistance. If you have one thousand dollars to give toa 

ublic charity, why wait to draft a constitution? You 
neither require the authority of a convention, nor the 
intervention of a public meeting, „Long preambles involve 
unnecessary delays, and resolutions are best expressed 
in deeds. Send along your cheque! 

I am reminded that when people have been ploughing 
up the ground and sowing seed for twenty-five years, it 
is high time to begin to enjoy the fruit of their labours, 
The farmer who goes West and sows a thousand acres 
of wheat, naturally expects to gather a harvest the same 
year, with no other authority for so doing than that 
which warrants every man reaping where and what he 
has sown. If he should wait to effect a primary organi- 
zation of his neighbours, and get himself and his inter- 
ests fairly represented in a County State, and National 
Agricultural Convention, he might sacrifice his whole 
crop. When “the fields are white and ready for the 
harvest,” the proper thing to be done—by the man with 
the strong arm—is to thrust in the sharp sickle; gather 
the golden sheaves, and rejoice in the harvest-bome. 
The discoverers of new worlds and systems; the civiliz- 
ing powers that conquer savage brutality and subdue the 
wilderness; the yreat inventors who revolutionize the 
industries of nations, are not expected to call a town- 
meeting before they are authorized to go to work. Some 
men are so much employed that they rarely stop to elect 
delegates to a convention, Neither do they memorialise 
Congress nor the King for permission to do what Pro- 
vidence ordains, 

6. “If the Spiritualists are as numerous as repre- 
sented, and if their views are calculated to inspire liber- 
ality, why have they not made greater personal sacrifices 
for the cause they have espoused ?” 

Individuals have certainly manifested a becoming 
spirit and commendable liberality in efforts to reduce 
their priticiples to practice. ‘The examples of this class 
are quite too numerous to admit of a detailed statement. 
I must, however, mention, in fransitu, the praiseworthy 
efforts of the Misses E. L and Belle Bush and their as- 
sociates, who have established an excellent seminary at 
Belvidere, on the Delaware. Their school buildings, the 
terraced grounds and the surrounding scenery are all 
beautiful and remind cne of an Italian villa and land- 
Bcape, 

But the reasons why greater personal sacrifices, on a 
more liberal scule, have not been made are obvious to 
my mind. Spiritualists have not, hitherto, possessed the 
machinery necessary to secure united effort for any spe- 
cific object. No comprehensive plans bave been pre- 
sented for their adoption ; and hence we are without the 
proper data for estimating the real strength and the just 
measure of their liberality. When we shall have devised 
the ways and methods whereby great prdttical results 
may he. surely accomplished, and the spiritual public 
pees that the same are under the immediate superin- 

ndence of competent parties. 1 trust that the requisite 
means for the execution of such plans will be speedily 
furnished. When I am reminded that less than hal!-a- 

ozen men, entertaining comparatively illiberal views, 
have, within the period of a few weeks or months, at 
most, absolutely donated nearly half a million of dollars 

à sectarian college in New Jersey, I am not prepared 
to believe that the great body of American Spiritualists 
will close their hands and steel their hearts against the 
Just claims of Humanity. 

e can perceive it to be quite possible for a true fol- 
lower of John Calvin to go through this world with 
clenched fists; but a sincere Spiritualist, whose faith is 
illumina‘ed by the divinest hopes and charities, must, of 
Recersity, be a man of active benevolence ; otherwise his 
rt pier and his practices sustain no apparent re- 

tions. Wh.n at length the appeal is properly made, 

y persons in whom the public have confidence, the Spi- 

ritualist must have an open palm, or it will be said of 
—“ He has denied the faith.” 


7. The base instinct of fear and the selfish desire for 
prmoval safety, prompt ignorant men.to great sacrifices 
r the support of sectarian institutions. 1s it your opi- 
nion that the higher motives,of enli reason and 


sincere lore will yet accomplish as much for your 
cause ?" 

I should discount the divine love and defame human 
nature if I did not entertain such an opinion. It should 
be remembered, that both tho fear of punishment and 
the hope of reward are selfish incentives‘to action. They 
exert the greatest power over the meanest natures. The 
moral constitution is degraded and the soul dwarfed by 
their influence. There is no real merit in any service 
that is not cheerfully rendered from unselfish consider- 
ations. An obligation reluctantly observed is not re- 
spected at all, in any sense that reflects honor on human 
nature. Only the poor slave is scourged to his task. 
His fear of the lash is the measure of his obedience. 
The State still governs its subjects by appeals to such 
motives ; and even the Church waits to be emancipated 
from their unhallowed influence. But the human heart 
will yet recover from the momentum derived from its 
self-love, for God is mighty as we are weak. The world,, 
at last will get out of its old ruts, and feel the force of a 
celestial gravitation, In my judgment, the strongest 
motives are those that have their ultimate springs in our 
spiritual relations and divine life, and that illustrate by 
example the true nobility of May. 

S. B. BRITTAN, M.D. 

166 Clinton Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


A SEANCE WITH DR. DUNN. 


The above named gentleman having incidentally 
mentioned that most of the phenomena which occur in 
connection with the Davenport Brothers had been 
reproduced through his mediumship, some years since, 
he was requested by a few friends to give a private 
cabinet Seance and eventually consented to do so. A 
cabinet was accordingly prepared consisting of four 
panéle each tour feet wide, with a door in one of the panels, 
a circular opening cight inches in diameter in the front, 
over which was hung a piece of dark cloth. This cabinet 
was erected in a large private room, and some musical 
instruments consisting of a Guitar, Violin, Tambourine 
and hand.-bells were provided by the investigators. The 
Seance was petashafet for December 14th, at 8 p.m., and 
at that time the gentlemen interested assembled, a large 
kerosene lamp was lit giving a good light. Dr. Dunn 
said that before commencing the Seance be was desirous 
to make a few remarks that all might jinderstard the 
circumstances under which he was there, he said he did 
not believe in the eflicacy of physical manifestations 
inasmuch as they could be imitated, and this brought 
the. genuine ones into discredit. He thought the 
mental phenomena were the most satisfactory, but 
having been asked by friends to give the Seance he had 
done so to give them the opportunity of secing what 
they desired. He requested those present to appoint a 
committee of two, to bind him. and promised to resign 
himself uncomplainingly to their bands, there was one 
thing however he wished to call attention to, and that 
was, that the spirits materialized hands for the purposes 
contemplated, and that these hands could not accom- 
plish more than mortal hands. For instance, if they 
tied him in such a manner that they themselves could 
not unvtie him, the Spirits were not likely to be able to 
do so, they might tie him as tightly, and in as compli- 
cated a manner as possible, and he would not utter one 
word of complaint. ‘I'wo gentlemen were then selected 
one being a gentloman who has a goes knowledge of 
ropes, and the other a gentleman who had been in the 
Navy. They went to work in a business-like manner, 
fastening one hand to the leg, and the other near the 
shoulder, the rope used being halfinch Manilla. The 
tying being examined and pronounced satisfactory, the 
Doctor was conducted into the cabinet. the musical 
instruments placed in with him and the door closed, the , 
kerosene lamp. being placed on the farther side of the 
room opposite the aperture. In less'than two minutes’ 
the guitar began to sound, then the violin to scrape, 
then the bells were sharply: rung; atténtion was then 
directed to a hand, small and dark in color, which ap- 

aredsat the opening, this'disap and was foll i 
y a renewal of the musical sounds, the ‘tambourine 4 
‘struck vigorously, and “shown ‘at the- opening, 
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of the committee on being called opened the door of the 
cabinet; and saw the tambourine fall to the ground, the 
medium was examined and the tying found undisturbed, 
on the door being closed the music recommenced, and at 
one time the guitar, violin, tambourine and bell were 
heard at the same time, the bell was then thrown 
violently out of the opening, the sound ceased and the 
medium called the committee to examine the ropes 
before the Spirits untied him. Finding them all secure, 
the cabinet was closed, and in three minutes and twenty 
seconds the medium walked out of the cabinet minus the 
ropes which were found neatly coiled up on the floor. 
After a short interval Dr. Dunu re-entered the cabinet 
taking the rope with him to see if the Spirits would tie 
him. A chair was placed inside for him to sit on. 
Eleven minutes elapsed during which time sounds as of 
the rope being passed rapidly through tbe rails of the 
chair, were heard, and a suppressed exclamation of pain 
from the medium on two or three occasions. When the 
the committee entered the cabinet they discovered the 
medium bound to the chair in avery extraordinary man- 
ner. He was lifted into the room, and the tying examined 
by all present. The right hand was passed between the 
lege, and bound very tightly to the front rail of the 
chair, the legs were bound tightly together, the end of 
the rope running through to the back of the chair, the 
left hand was fastened behind, near the shoulder, the 
balance of the rope was interwoven between the rails of 
the chair, where the rope passed over the flesh the veins 
were painfully swollen, the termination of the tying was 
distant from either of his hands, after a minute 
examination it was determined to see how long it would 
take the committee to untie him, this was done with 
celerity, but occupied nearly four minutes. Tor an 
improvised Seance, and taking into consideration that 
the medium had not been used for such manifestations 
for a very long period, it was a highly successful one. 


UNIVERSALIST SOIREE AT CASTLEMAINE. 


Some of the members of the Universalist body, and 
their immediate friends, to the number of between sixty 
and seventy, held a social meeting in the hall of the 
Institute last evening. There had been no advertise- 
ment of the intended reunion, which was of a quasi- 
private character. The hall was divided for the occasion 
into a tea-room and a drawing-room, the latter being 
elegantly decorated with flowers for the occasion, and 
furnished with a piano and a harmonium. After the 
tea, which was provided by Mr. Lloyd, the company 
retired to the PP, arer where the chair was taken 
by Mr. G. C. Leech, the aaah or lecturer in connection 
with the Universalists. The spiritnalist bymn by Long- 
fellow, “ When the hours of, day are numbered,” was 
sung by the choir, and a piece of music was then played 
by Mrs. Hodgson, after which Mr. Leech gave a short 

dress. He did not touch in any way upon theologi- 
cal topics, merely giving the history of the Universalists 
in Castlemaine. In the course of his address he stated 
that the services had not been inaugurated for the 
papoa of proselytism, but merely to supply a want 
elt by many people who could not conscientiousl 
attend the orthodox churches. He also expressed his 
satisfaction at being able to announce that they were 
peromenes for the purchase of a piece of land, and 
hoped “before long to have a place of their own, so that 
they might not be amongst those described by the Age 
as a “landless, houseless sect.” A balance-sheet was 
afterwards read by Mr. Pritchard, and the old committee 
re-elected, with two gentlemen added and three ladies, 
The rest = y soa was devoted to music and 
reudinge, the former being sustained by Mesdames. 
Hodgson, Urquhart, Adams, Cleaver, an Carter, and 
Mademoiselles O’Hea, Curle; Johnson, and Cleaver. 

_ Some of these ladies were members of the congregation ; 

but othera were visitors, who kindly complied with the 

a pg of the chairman to play or sing, though some 

no music with them, and played.without. Amongst 

p= ir ytd red ne Finken, who seed a very able 
„paper, . Jackson, w ve a readi 

from Dickens; Mr. Leech also gave a Secitation front 


waters, and we shall find it after many days ;” 
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Hamlet, having ascended the step for that pu 

There were no religious exercises whatever, during the 
evening, the proceedings being altogether of a festive 
character. The company sang the National Anthem 
about twenty minutes pasè ten o'clock, and then retired 
evidently well pleased.—Oastlemaine Representative 
Noy. 22nd, 1872. ' 


————— 0 — 

The following is the address referred to, as delivered 
by Miss Finlason :— 

Dear Frrenos,—On the occasion of this happy social 
meeting, the first of the kind we have had in connection 
with our particular phase of religious thought, I would, 
if permitted, express to you, though feebly perhaps, the 
feelings which the thought of this meeting has engen- 
dered in my mind, and should they in any way find an 
answering echo in your own, they will serve in a degree 
to bring us nearer in the bonds of true sympathy and 
friendship; feelings of deeper earnestness than perhaps 
the enjoyment and gaiety of the occasion ought to pro- 
duce; but, though earnest, they are not sad. Thoughts, 
born of love for the cause of truth, have ofttimes a tinge 
of sadness in them, and necessarily so from the labyrin- 
thine mazes of error which overshadow the brightness 
of the great river of truth, ever calmly flowing, although 
unknown and unseen by us; those mazes of error so 
closely woven by the unskilled hands of man, but by his 
skill man must also unweave, before he can remove all 
trace of sorrow ; nevertheless, the fountain of truth will 

ield many a stream of pure delight, from whose spark- 
ae drops will flow, ever and anon joyousness and mirth. 
Ever changing, ever varving, ever new, is the crystal 
stream of truth, that stream which we are all seeking to 
follow, and into whose innermost depths we are seeking 
to penetrate. Having found then, even ever so slender 
athread of that pure water, we would fain follow on 
whithorsoever it would lead us, cnwards, ever onwards, 
guided by its beauty, its purity, its clearness ; onwards, 
ever onwards, allured by its soothing song; onwards, 
ever onwards, would we follow the spreading river, now 
grown deep and strong, encouraged and strengthened by 
its rich full tones of joy which tell of the infinite source 
of truth, of beauty, and of love, from which it springs. 
Oh this mighty river of truth for which men have been 
seeking so diligently that they might taste even one pre- 
cious drop to refresh their wearied souls and still the 
arhin cravings of their hearts. We think that we 

ave caught a glimpse of its pure waters, gleaming like 
silver amidst the darkness. We think that, with deep 
earnestness, with unweuried patience, and unrelaxing 

erseverance, we may follow it upwards unto God, the 

ginning and ending of all truth—the alpha and omega 

—whence proceeds “the pure river of water of life,” 
from which all may drink freely that are athirst.” In 
such a work we need to be in earnest, and I think that 
this evening gives a proof of the earnestness of those as- 
sembled here to, as it were, congratulate one another 
and rejoice with one another on having reached at least 
one step of their journey of progress up the course of 
this pure stream; accordingly, we can afford to make 
this season one of joy and gladness. Resting a moment 
on our oars, we can review the past, drink in the beauty 
of the present, and gather fresh strength and courage 
for the future. Shoals and quicksands wo are sure to 
encounter, and perhaps for a time be enveloped in the 
gloom of night, yet the silver stream will still shine forth, 
if we look steadily on beyond the obscurity, with an eye 
of consciousness and hope which will grow clearer an 
stronger to pierce the Seuss of night, as we get nearer 
and nearer to the approaching day, as the murmuro 
song of the rivulet deepens and strengthens into the f 
harmony and grandeur of the mighty river. ‘Then, as I 
have said, let us gather full courage, fresh hope for the 
future, let this evening begin a new era in our Spiri 
progress, let us cheer one another, let us encourage one 
another with sympathy ond love, helping the weak, in- 
structing the A epg and assisting ail as we have an 
opportunity, although ever so little; one kind word, one 
kind smile, one kind deed can do much, as we were to 
so well, not long since, “ Let us cast our seed upon the 
and above 
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all, let us hold up the hands of One who has been work- 
ing for us £0 long, 80 unweariedly, so devotedly striving to 
make the way clear for us, endeavouring by every means 
in his power to force back and tear down the interlay- 
ing branches of superstition and error which have so 
long hung over and intercepted the clear pure river of 
unalloyed truth from our gaze. Branch after branch has 
he broken off and let the light of day pour in, that we 
might behold that stream wheuce it flows and whither it 
tends. Had it not been for his untiring courage and 
bravery in thus breaking down these barriers for us, we 
shouldstill probably have been feebly struggling with many 
difficulties, instead of which, I doubt not, many are catch- 
ing bright gleams of the light and beauty of that eternal 
day, and tasting the waters of that crystal stream which 
we hope more fully to enjoy when we reach that higher 

lane of thought whereon we may gain a wider, deeper, 
and clearer view of this most glorious, all sufficing, 
boundless river of life, without whose blissful drops our 
souls could not exist. Let us drink then of it more 
freely ; let us seek after it more diligently, that we may 
more fully live here, thus comforting and supporting our 
beloved lecturer in his noble work, and fitting ourselves 
for the abode of peace that awaits us, where— 


Flowing ever, flowing ever— 
Pure and radiantly bright, 

Rippling where the sands are golden, 
And the crystal sheds its height ; 

Murmuring where the flow'rets blossom, 
Blossom never more to die, 

Gliding where the purpling clusters, 
The celestial vintage lie. 


Where no icy fetters bind ther, 
Where no cloud or storm can come, 
Flowing mid eternal summer, 
Richer than Arcadian bloom ; 
Lingering 'mid the fields Elysian, 
Where the whit2-robed angels stray, 
Brighter than the stars that cluster 
In the spangled milky way, 


Flowing ever, flowing ever, 
Pure and radiantly bright, 
Rippling where the sands are golden, 
And the crystal sheds its light ; 
Oh, we want to taste thy waters, 
Breathe the air from sin all free. 
Thrilling with the rapturous chorus 
Of the heavenly minstrelsy. 


AMERICAN CRITICISMS ON MR. PEEBLES. 


Tne San Francisco press seem to have treated Mr. 
Peebles with far more consideratiun than the Melbourne 
papers, as the following extracts will show :— 


, “ The afternoon lecture consisted of a general exposi- 
tion of the principles of Spiritualism, hd i was „sufficient 
to demonstrate that Mr. Peebles possessed né ordinary 
ability as a lecturer. , His style was energetic, forcible, 
and earnest; his gestures effective; his command of 
voice good. He opened the proceedings by reading a 
poem, the subject of which was the progression of the 
soul, and by offering up a short prayer, petitioning for 
communion with all that is ‘noble and pure’ in heaven 
or earth ; thanking God for ‘every vision, and trance, 
and spiritual manifestation’ that had been granted them, 
and concluding in these words: ‘And to God and the 
good a everywhere will be ascribed the praise, 
amen.’ He introduced his lecture by saying that it was 
twelve years since he had been in California. At that 
time he had been in very bad health, and suffering from 
hemorrhage of the lungs. ‘Those who walk the sunn 
slopes of the pesan las? had told him that this cli- 
mate would benefit his health, and he had come here in 
obedience to their desires. When he came, his doctors 
told him he could not live but two years longer ; instead 
ef which he had lived twelve of the most active years of 
8 life. Space prevents us us from giving an extended 
report of Mr. Peebles’ remarks, and, without that, just- 
ice could not be done them. ‘I'hey were eloquent and 
ng, the speaker frequently and vehemently testifying 
assurance that the spirits of the departed hovered 
around him and guided all his actions for good.” —Daily 
Morning Call, August:26th. ` 
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The Daily Evening Post, of August 26th, says :— 

“Mercantile Hall was filled yesterday afternoon to 
hear the Hon. J. M. Peebles lecture on Spiritualism. 
Mr. Peebles is a middle aged man, kind and genial look- 
ing ; he is a fluent and eloquent speaker, and commands 
the full attention of his auditors.” 

The Daily Post, of Sept. 10th, contains a report of his 
lecture; also, the Chronicle. The latter paper, after 
peppering its notice at the commencement with the 
usual tirades against Spiritualism, à la the religious (s0 
called) press, just to please some of its orthodox 
readers, says : 

“In San Francisco, this struggling and unaccepted 
doctrine has quite a respectable following. It has an 
incorporated society, with officers of the highest cha- 
racter and standing in the community, and the patronage 
of some of the best and most cultured minds among us. 
For the past month, the society has secured the services, 
on Sunday, of the Rev. J. M. Peebles, a well-known 
member of the Spiritualistic world, who has delivered a 
series of lectures on the subject at Mercantile Library 
Hall. Mr. Peebles was formerly a Universalist minister 
in Chemung County, New York, and a number of years 
ago he created a sensation in the western part of the 
State by the great power of his oratory and the earnest- 
ness of his efforts ın the cause of religion. Latterly he 
has become a convert to the cause of Spiritualism, and in 
that cause he has employed the same power, the same 
fixedness of purpose which actuated his labours years 
ago.” 


DO THEY SEE SPIRITS IN HEAVEN? 


Is there a time between the two worlds when the spirit, 
about to depart from this one, is so freed from its clogs 
as to be able to see the other world with its spirits, its 
beauties, and its glories ? ‘ 

We believe it fully, and the evidences of it scattered 
along the history of ages, is too strong to be contra- 
dicted. During our own observation, we have been per- 
sonally a witness of several very remarkable instances of 
this kind, and one of them, some months ago, in these 
columns. 

A very remarkable one has very lately occurred at the 
city of Austin, Texas, Little Frank Cotton, as already 
detailed several days ago, was riding on a dray upon 
which were two heavy barrels, when the horse becoming . 
frighted, started to run away, threw the barrels and the 
child off, and the latter was badly crushed by the 
barrels. 

He was only ten years old, but was a very remarkable 
ebild,intelligent beyond his years, obliging and affection- 
ate, the joy of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. B. F Cotton, 
the pride of his grand parents, Prof. H. L. Cotton and 
his wife, of this city, and a favourite with all who knew 
him. 

This great misfortune happened to little Frank on 
Saturday, 17th August, 1872, and his grgndfather did 
not hear of it until his death, and hence could not an- 
swer his request. 

But a dear mother is the best historian of the parti- 
culars of his death, and we are, by the kindness of Prof. 
Cotton, permitted to make the following extracts. of a 
letter written to him by- his daughter, the mother of the 
child. She writes :— 
j Austin, Texas, Aug. 21, 1872. 


My Dear Faruer,—Your kind and sympathizing 
letter has just been received, and found all in great 


Y | distress and aknost heart-broken. 


‘Little Frank was hurt on Saturday last, about 4 
o'clock p.m., was partly delirious Saturday, Sunday, 
and Sunday night, but recognised all the family. He 
suffered a great deal. On Monday he was pertectly 
conscious. : 

Ife told us he was going to die, and not to cry. We 
were all standing around his bed early on Monday morn- - 
ing, when he looked around at. us, then threw his little - 
hands above his head, and said :— $ 

“ Ma, I am going to Heaven,” and pointing above, 


continued— » 
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“ Everything looks so bright and beautiful, and I see 
every el all my deco aunts, and such beautiful 
trees. I can't stay-in this city much sag pe I am e 
ing up Tuere. I will have everything 1 want when 

t THERE.” 
sT asked kim if he wished to leave his ma and pa, and 
he answered :— 

“ Yes, you will both come soon, for it is such a pretty 

e you can't stay away.” h 
Pia 5 hah phe Be T wie sitting by his side on the 
bed, when he put his little arms around my neck, pulled 
me down, kissed me and asked if I had written to rand- 
a and if he was coming, as he wished to see him before 
o died. I answered that you would come as soon as 
you got the letter which had been written to you. 

He died at half-past 12 o'clock p.m., on Monday. — 

I have often heard of death-bed scenes, but little 
Frank's was the most touching of all. He did not talk 
like little Frank always did, his language was so beauti- 
ful. The little darling is gone from us to a better world 
and we must submit. 

~ . = E » . 

It is a part of our faith as well as consolation, that 
departing spirits, prepared for Heaven, are permitted 
often to see into the other world, and to drink in the 
glory and happiness that awaits them there, and we have 
not a doubt that this was accorded to the good child. 

We also believe that the spirits of the happy relatives 
of those prepared for Heaven are the angels who receive 
their spirits, bid them welcome, and bear them upward 
to their Heavenly Home. 

To the good and pure, death is but the entrance to 
eternal joys. 


THE PROGRESS AND CHARITY OF SPIRIT- 
UALISM. 


“ By this shall all men know that 
have love one for another.” 


ye are my disciples, if ye 
JESUS 


“T hold that heavenly grace abounds 
Where charity is seen : that when 
We climb to Heaven, 'tis on the grounds 
Of love to men," ALICE CARY. 


“As other men have creeds, so I have mine ; 
I keep the holy faith in God, in man, 
And in the angels ministrant between.” 
THEODORE TILTON. 


Truru is final authority. As to what is truth, each 
must be his own arbiterand judge. Books, sects, creeds, 
spiritual manifestations must all abide the decision of 
individual reason—conscience and the spiritual percep- 
tions. Souls preceding are necessarily above all book 
babble, or dotloalastionY authority. . Education, investi- 

ation, and toleration—these are threo great words of 
the century. To the casual observer the vineyard of 
spiritualism may present a bewildering variety —grapes 
green, snowy, and purple—weird wine-presses and tart 
untempered juices. Still the vineyard is one—unity in 
diversity. Octave notes do not jar. The unripe apples 
of summer do not contradict the mellowed ones of 
autumn. They only manifest the different stages con- 
sequent upon the law of growth. Atheists, Secularists, 
Catholics, Methodists, thinkers from all denominations 
have flocked into the ranks of Spiritualists; and each 
naturally enough brought with him a little wine from 
the old bottle—a few shreds from the old worm-eaten 
garments of sectarists. And that he should wish to 
weave into and patch some of these shreds on to the 
shining vesture of spiritualism is neither strange nor 
criminal. Let Hone assume infallibility—let uone con- 
demn for-mero opinion's sake. Experience, evolution 
aud deeper draughts from the fountain of inspiration 
will culture the affections and expand the soul, ultimat- 
ing in aharmonial manhood. _ 
oe orasi spiritualism is this:—The 
possibility a certainty of a t conscious communion 
with the immortalized inkabitante of the spirit-world, 
All believing in such communion and living trae, calm 
avd Christ-like lives may ‘be rightfully denominated 
(picitualists They abound in all lands—iz all churches. 


udge Edmonds with the above definition in view, and 
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basing his conclusion upon an extensive correspondenge, 
upon the assurance of clergymen, upon personal My 
periences in traveling, and upon carefully colles 
statistics furnished by the Roman Catholic clergy and 
bishops, estimated the number of Spiritualists in ‘Ane. 
ica as high as eleven millions. And the churchal 
enemies of the movement have never denied nor ques. 
tioned the general soundness of the statement. On the 
contrary, secular and religious journals sustain Judge 
Edmond's estimate. 


The following testimony is from late orthodox period. 
icals in America.— 


“If Spiritualism is defined to mean holding intercourse with 
the deal by means of trance, “ clairvoyance,” and dreams, as well 
as “ table-tipping,” there are probably more than the eleven mil 
lions named and numbered by the New York judge.—Chureh 
Advocate (South.) 


“ Has not the time come when it is safe to treat Spiritualists 
with as mach respect as is shown those who advocate eternal 
punishment in the life beyond this ?'—Troy Budget (New York) 


“ Spiritualism, sitting in high places, and numbering its mil- 
lions, is exerting either for weal or woe a wide intlucnce. It must 
be tried by its “fruits.” This is the scriptural test laid down by 
Christ."—The Christian Witness. 


“ At this point candor requires some concessions to Spiritunligts 
on the part of their opponents. We must concede to them a 
certain basis of phenomenal facts, Eyes, cars, and fingers are 
tough witnesses to these facts, which go to prove the presence and 
activity of extra-human intelligence." — The Preabyteriau Advance 
( Chicago.) 

“ Spiritualism has already planted its doctrines so firmly 
and generally in Church and State, that the victory is nearly 
complete, The opposition is now very feetle, like that of a dying 
man in last moments."—Christian Herald and Review. 


Henry Ward Beecher in his weekly Christian ‘Union 
of April 8rd 1872, has this paragraph in treating of 
Spiritualism.— 

“ Every scientific man who is studying human nature is bound 
to open his eyes and ears to study all its pheuomena, I read that 
Huxley refused to attend a séance of spiritualists. He said, con- 
temptuously, that it was a waste of time, and gauve expression to 
other sentiments of disdain, * * * But phenomena which are 
wrapping up millions of men and vitally affecting their condition, 
arc not to he disdained by scientific men, whose business it is to 
study phenomenology of all kinds, No scientific man can exouse 
himre'f from examining them, He may say that he has no time 
to do it, and that some other man must investigate them. ‘That 
would be right, All men cannot do all things. ut to speak of 
anything of this kind with contempt is not wise. I am not afraid 
to look at this thing, or anything. I am not afraid that we are 
going to have the New Testament takeu away from us. We must 
be more industrious in investigation, more honest in deduction, 
and more willing to take the truth in its new fullness. > 


The Rev. J, W. Potter of Boston waile lucidly touching upon 
the meaning of the New Jerusalem with its “tongues, “i 
“gifts” and !‘pentecostal baptisms,” hails the approach of nnotl ne 
and higher form of religious manifestation which shall not 
Hinduism, nor Buddhism, nor Judaism, nor Christianity, bata 
religious development of humanity, in which all saghiijoni AE 
tinctions between these specific forms of religion shall be obl 
ated, and nations and races sball meet in a spiritual fellowship 
whose limits shall be commensurate with humanity itself. ioe 
lt shall be intellect daring to think, unawed vy public opi 
It shall be Conscience oag to assert a higher law, in aos p 
corrupted society and a conforming church. It shall be Wi 
ting at nought the world's tyrannies, and putting into rest 
private whispers of the still small voice, Ic shalt be Heart y m, 
in the universal and changeless law of eternal, transcendent lov 


Spiritualism is a demonstrated fact. Its banner 10 
some furm floats under all skies, and what most inter- 
ests us is its moral bearings and practical tendencies: 
May it not be safely said, that what these millions, 
spiritualists most need at this stage of the disponsation 
is organization, system, culture, self-cousectattoDy 
enthusiasms and a warm generous wee * _ Love is 
charity were the distinguishing tests of discipleship 
Christ's time. When the good quaker poet, J. int 
Whittier, accompanied by an English philanthrop 
visited that eminent Unitarian, the Kev.-Dr. Channing 
for the last time in Rhode Island, their themes of yee 
versation were reform, progress, peace, toleration, “a 
human elevation. Sweet and sacred such hours of ak 
converse, when soul pulses to soul in kindred love 
sympathy. Mr, Whittier, referring to it after 
wrote these tender lines :— 

“No bars of sect or clime were felt— 
The Babel strife of tongués had coased— i 
And at one common altar ie 
The Quaker and the, Priest.” oo 
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thus do tho hearts of the good and the 

ite ever blend in unison. Such fellowship consti- 

heaven upou earth. When the pilgrim puts off 

tisdale and drops his staff, when the white feet of 

mortals iy the sunny slopes of the summer-land, the 
t 


Thus may, 


at make radiant the upper kingdoms of God 
on yooh inquire, “ Were you on earth Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Independant, Spiritualist, or Christian Spirit- 
ualist? ” but “ Were you a true man, a lover of human- 
ity, aud a brother of mercy ?” 

Religion is natural. Wherever are found the foot- 

rints of humanity, there are found symbols of men's 
worship. Many of the older faiths have passed away. 
The present outward expressions of religion may perish 
as scaffuldings fall when the edifice is finished; but the 
principle, integral in human nature remains. 

Genuine religion has little to do with theology. All 
catechisms are man-made ; while creeds have crimsoned 
the earth in blood. The genius of the age however is 
modifying the most rigid of them. They must die the 
death that knows no resurrection, 


Abraham Lincoln our martyred President denominated 
by terms “infidel and spiritualist” said in a public 
speech : 

“J have found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental 
reservation, to the long, complicated statements of Christian doc- 
trine which characterise their articles of belief and confessions of 
faith. When any church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole 
qualification for membership, Jesus’ condensed statement of the 
substance of both law and gospel, ‘Thou sbalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
that church will 1 join with all my heart and all my soul.” 

“ Pare religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this— 
to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 


“By this said the Nazarene, shall men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one for another.” , 


Self-abnegation being among the first laws of life, the 
highest good necessarily consists in aiding and doing 
good to others. The pleasures of benevolence are un- 
speakable. The loving, the pure and the charitable 
ascend daily the mount of transfiguration. When that 
spiritualism as a phenomena, a philosophy, and a prac- 
tical power—shadowed in twilight by Indian sages, seen 
in increasing sunlight by Syrian seers, and consciously 
felt to-day by the more highly inspired—becomes actual- 
ised in, and outwrought through, the personal lives of 
earth's surging millions, it will no longer be selfishly 
said, “ Mine, mine,” but Ours, yours, all who appropriate 
it for holy uses. Then our country will be the universe 
our home the world, our rest wherever a human heart 
beats in sympathy with our own, and the highest happi- 
hess of each will” be found to consist in aiding and bles- 
sing others. Then will the soil be as free for all to cul- 
tivate as the air they the ; gardens will blossom and 

t fruit for the most humble ; orphans will find homes 
of tenderest sympathy in all houses; the tanned brows 
of toiling millions will be wreathed with the white roses 
ot peace; and the great family of humanity’ will be 
obedient to, and trust in love, law, liberty—God! 


J. M. PEEBLES. 


0 
MR. DENOVAN’S LECTURE AT SANDHURST. 


i lecture on “The Evidences of Spiritualism,” was 
ivered in the Rifles Orderly Room, Sandhurst, 
one 22nd., by W. D. ©. Denovan, Esq; before a 
as png and attentive audience. The lecture was a 
mén able one, free from Dogmatism, and containing & 
t of evidence with many telling argumente, appealing 

7 reason of the audience. In the course of 

erpa tute Mr. Denovan gave an account of his own 
Gan as an hope peel and counselled those who 
Praes ios the subject of any moment to read and 
gate, before forming an opinion upon it. The 


ure was full reported in the Bendigo Evening Siar, 
of the 23rd, ant of space prevents a giving a fuller 


Notice of it, 
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Avura—Every principle wears appropriate garments. 
The life within the blood, like the wetention Sithin the 
nerves, puts on an armor of many-colored atmospheres, 
compounded of particles derived from the constitution 
within, as grass grows out of the soil, or hair upon the 
head. These particles, which form an atmosphere about 
a person, are pleasing or repulsive, and can be detected 
by animals like horses and dogs, and more especially 
and certainly by impressible sensitives called mediums. 
It is this aura, going before a person or trailing along 
the path the feet have pressed, which makes it possible 
for the bloodhound to track the slave, the fond dog to 
find his master, or for you to realise when a particular 
acquaintance is near your house, or for two silent 
persons to think the same thought at the same moment. 
There is a great reality in this atomic emanation about 
& person, which, in progress of science, will lead to 
great discoveries and social revolutions. It may do far 
more than the ten commandments to regulate the 
marriage relation and the production of children. Real 
individuality and spiritual status can be accurately 
ascertained by the aural atmosphere which, in spite of 
either wish or will, surrounds a person, preceeding and 
following him everywhere he goes and under all 
circumstances, indicating and analyzing him as com- 
pletely as words can impart an idea to the mind. 

Contrapictioy.—The tongue speaks by education, 
and does not always obey either the thoughts or the 
feelings. Some adults, like some children, have an 
uncontrollable bias to say what they do not exactly 
mean. Correct speaking, like good dancing, comes 
by frequent practice, under the guidauce of wise 
instructors. 

The habit of uttering contradictions is apt “ to strike 
in,” like a suppressed eruption ; after which it takes the 
form of mental inconsistency and dissimulation. 
Hypocrisy begins in the art of imitation. A false 
appearance is a counterfeit upon a true appearance, 
which is coveted. It is not a contradiction that more 
people will forgive aman than a woman for the same 
trangression P Is it not a contradiction to forgive a 
person for doing a wrong, which he could help, and at 
the same time hold him strictly responsible for being 
what he is, which he could not help? I have known 
persons who would morally approve what they religiously 
condemn. Morally and medically, these persons agree 
that recreation on Sunday is right; but religiously and 
scripturally they insist thatitis wrong! Thus men talk 
contradictions because they were taught inconsistencies. 

Curpren.—lf you would rear your child to health, 
industry, and usefulness, let your principal virtue be 

atience. It will clothe a large family with peace and 

armgny. Labor to bring a child into the world is 
peri my in the unceasing work of patience to bring it 
to a period of self-protection. Children, in the con- 
stituenta of their being, come from the bright and bloom- 
ing field of Nature; hence it is but natural for them 
to seek, at every risk, to return and enjoy their original, 
‘beautiful liberty. They yearn for the open air, and for 
the magnetism of the warm sunshine; they. climb 
fences, wade the streams, jump the ditches, run up hill 
and down, roam over the fertile flelds, because “ they 
find acquaintance there,” being one in spirit with the 
soul of things, all of which they feel, and a part of which 
they are. To be a mother is a sacred, painful, 
pleasurable privilege; but to be born, to come into the 
world, to exist, to grow, to attain the full statute, and 
live forever—this is indeed sacred, wonderful, awful, 
attractive, beautiful! 

All the little nothings about a child interests its 
loving mother. She accepts the great care and anxiety 
with a song of praise and thanksgiving. She loves its 
merry and wild ways, and its laughter she hears 

“ Ringing out in the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the thrill of a bird at the twilight’s soft blush ; 
Floating out on the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
-Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell.” 

Many a mother page Bag she sees an angel in 
the cradle. She has a feeling about her little one that 
cannot overflow in words. The climix of perfection in 

‘ 
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ove was (she thought) reached, when she conceived a 
never-ending attachment for her lover-husband. But 
what a wide garment of love is this which covers the 


expansion of self-existence and conjugal affection into 
parental devotion to the child just born ! 


——— 7 = Š 
MR. PEEBLES AT THE PRINCE UF WALES 
THEATRE. 


We take pleasure in laying before our readers the fair 
and candid report appearing in the Melbourne Argus, 
Dec., 16th, of Mr. Peebles’ lecture delivered the previous 
evening in the Prince of Wales Theatre. The report 
appearng in the Melbourne Age was also manly and 
impartial. There is a radical change in the tone of the 
entire press throughout the city. 

Though the Theatre seating some 2500 was densely 
packed, many remaining standing—and others unable to 

ain admission—the audience was perfectly orderly, 
istening to the end with almost breathless attention. 
Here is the Argus report. 

The announcement that Mr. J. M. Peebles would 
lecture in the Prince of Wales Opera-house drew a very 
large audience, the building being well filled, with the 
exception of the gallery, which was closed. The 
proceedings were opened with a hymn by Pope, after 
which Mr. C. Bright, who occupied the chair, addressed 
the audience. 

The Caateman said he had been asked by the 

committee having the management of Mr. Peebles's 

lecture to preside on that occasion, and had consented 
with some reluctance, instigated mainly by his desire to 
assist in every direction the progress of free religion. 

8o far as spiritualism was concerned, he had seen too 

little of it in its phenomenal aspect to be able to speak 

dogmatically, but he was greatly attracted towards it on 
account of the philosophy it sought to propagate. That 
philosophy allowed full scope for a rational theory of 
cause and effect, Every cause, it maintained, produced 
its legitimate effect, from which there was no escape. 
_ As men sowed, so they reaped. Each one must earn 
his own salvation. It also taught that there was in 
nature a gradual and universal development — the 
human race perpetually advancing towards perfection, 
and each individual soul similarly advancing. He would 
leave it to Mr. Peebles to give a fuller exposition of the 
spiritual system, but in reference to the charge of 
blasphemy which had been brought against that gentle- 
man’s teaching, he thought it was tim to ask what was 
meant by that word. If it were legal blasphem 
according to the Act of William ILL. that was intended, 
he could understand it, for according to that anyone 
who doubted that Joshua made the sun to stand still so 
that the Jews mizht see to slaughter more Gentiles, was 
a blasphemer. Any one who disbelieved that Balaam's 
ass spoke, notwithstanding the number of thosa who 
had spoken quite authoritatively siacc, was a blasphemer. 
So was the man who doubted that Jonah had ever taken 
up his lodgings in the interior of a whale. If that was 
the blasphemy indicated, he thought Mr. Peebles might 
with advantage go on blaspheming; but if it were 
meant that he had said a word derogatory to the highest 
conceptionsof Deity, that human reason andaspiration were 

capable of forming, the ch must be stigmatised as a 

baseless one, He trusted they would give Mr. Peebles 

the quiet and respectful hearing which was his due as 
an earnest, conscientious, and truth-loving man. 

abhi bay pre pes ea Sasori his lecture, the 

ng “ Inspiration—an 

exerted by Spirits.” r eae Neak- Rover 

He quoted the words of Jesus, “The hour is coming 
and now is when the true worshipper shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” such worship said the 
speaker, might be acceptably rendered under all skies— 
upon mountains or in valleys—in churches, cathedrals, 
or theatres. The Divine presence was everywhere, and 
all true aspiration was worship. It was natural for men 
to worship, because they were endowed with spiritual 
natures. All truths were immortal, and must exist for 
ever, and all errors were perishable. A thought or 

dogma might be as ancient as the Roman eagle or golden 


~~ 
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fleece, yet, unless it harmonised with the immu 
laws of the universe, it must fade into eternal forgetful. 
ness. Inspiration was an in-breathing—an influx from 
the Infinite Soul—from the beautiful and the true ey 
where. Inspiratiov did not create any new facul a 
ower, but intensified the moral forces of the whole 
kait It pertained to conscious souls rather than 
books or legerdary parchments. 

Who (asked the speaker) does not at times feel 
inspired—feel a calm, beautiful in-breathing and uplift. 
ing influence from the surrounding throbbing soul of 
nature? Those iconoclasts, those martyrs and moral 
reformers who startled the world in the elder 
would admit that they were over-mastered at times bya 
sychologic power out of and beyond themselves, 

rinciples were eternal. Inspiration was universal—s 
present truth daily actualised. The purer and more 
heavenly the life, the higher was the grade of inspiration ; 
but, high or low, it must be judged by its fruits, 
Reason, consciousness, and intuition must ever oceu 
the judgment-seat. Multitudes of persons affirmed that 
the book of inspiration was closed centuries sincs. So 
said the Assyrian Sanconiathon in Moses’ time; so 
said the Hebrew Hillel in Jesus’ time ; so say sectarists 
to-day; but God's inspirations through ministering 
angels are as perpetual as the river of life. Were not 
the good and the noble of this age as worthy of God's 
inspirations, revelations, and spiritual manifestations as 
the murderous Israelites? Were not Australian lands 
as sacred as Judean soil, and the River Yarra or 
American rivers as clear and divine as the Castyr of 
Ephesus, or the Jordan of Palestine? Special localities 
were not necessarily sacred. God was not a “ jealous 
God," nor did he ever have a “ chosen people.” Such 
an idea was a too narrow conception of the infinite 
Father of all Spirits. Moses though under the cloud of 
Egyptian superstitions, was the leader for the Mosaic 
era, and Noah's ark well enough for Noah's time; but 
modern thinkers must have principles for leaders, and 
there must be English steamers now for the transference 
of men and merchandise. 


If men of the 19th century would be highly inspired— 
if they would find the living Word of God, they must 
avoid Asian legends, moss-covered sanctuaries, and 
churchal edifices, and go into nature's magnificent 
temple, and there trace the spiritual laws that map the 
universe, and study the principles of love and wisdom 
enunciated by Josus upon the Mount of Olives and 
down by the Galilean Sea. God was no respector of 
persons. All nations had their “ sacred books;” and 
they were all more or less inspired, and, being 80 
inspired, there must necessarily bo inspired men to 
judge of and explain a plenarily inspired and infallible 
book! Protestants were less logical than Roman 
Catholics. If bishops, priests, and Bibles wero not 
infallible, they were not authoritative. There was no 
churchal half-way-house between absolute authority an 
individual sovereignty. Infallible Catholicism or no 
creed were the only alternatives. The spiritual brain- 
organs were the receivers of inspirationa truths. ` The 
reasouing faculties cognising, classified thom. 
ignore reason was to descend to the plane of brute life. 
The human brain, through which principles an 
impressions flowed, was coarse and stupid. That, m 
part, accounted for the imperfect teachings from the 
spirit-world. If immortalised spirits were perfect 
mediums had perfect organisms—if they were perfectly 
entranced, and if all the conditions were perfect, t 
there would come perfect communications from à 
resurrected souls in spirit life. But as infallibility 90 
perfection pertain only to God, revelations’ and spirit- 
ual macifestations should be scrutinised aud criticised, 
“ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, 
was the injunction of the Apostolic Jobn. 18 
spirit. Jesus conversed with the spirits of Moses 
io tho mount. Spirits rollo tho stone from 

rist's tomb, opened the iron gate and u 
Peter's chains ; oad neither Se ae His laws had 
changed. Modern spiritualism, with its visions 4n, 
re ee pep its “ discerning of spirits,” “ 
an ift of tongues,” was in perfect consonance W° 
the iii marr els’ of the Noe Testament. Henry 
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her had said in so many words “that 
Loom a settles faith.” Spiritual manifestations 
vas not supernatural—that was, they were not beyond 
or contrary to natural law. Whatever violated natural 
law was sinful. Spiritual laws were natural on the 
iritual plane of existence, and spiritual manifestations, 
ough not supernatural, were superhuman, demon- 
strating a future conscious existence. For this reason, 
if no other, they were entitled to the candid considera- 
tion of both scientists and sectarists. 

Spiritualism was both a science and a rational 
religion. It consisted more of deeds than professions. 
All religions should be every day affairs, carried into 
every department of life. The banker should take his 
religion into his office and think of “laying up treasures 
in Heaven.” The merchant should take it into his 
counting-house, the artist into his studio, and the poli- 
tician to the polls. The common saying—* business is 
business,” “ politics politics,” and “religion, religion” 
was a deplorable one; because its real meaning was 

. that men might dedicate business to the selfishness of 
“Satan,” polities to the “devil” and then push their 
religion into the cracks and crevices of a few leisure 
hours on Sunday, making it a sort of insurance day for 
the rest of the week. Sectarian religions usually rose 
on Sunday, to ebb Monday. Its tendency all the week 
was downward. It needed the leaven of Spiritualism, the 
inspirations of the angels. Old theology with its 
sepulchred shams was dying, it could never know a 
resurrection. Spiritualism was the governing religious 
thought in all enlightened lands. 

The progress of the spiritual movement had been 
absolutely marvellous. Ignorance and bigotry were its 
worst enemies. Alive to the spirit of the age, aflame 
with angelic wisdom, and sunny with consolation for the 
mourner, millions had already flocked to its standard. 
Verily it was the “ Angel” that the Patmos revelator 
saw coming down “from Heaven, having great power.” 
And that power was moral power—the great redemptive 
agency for the education and restoration of humanity. 
As a religious philosophy, teaching the certainty of 
punishment and the necessity of a pure, moral, and 
self-sacrificing life, its practical influence could only be 
ennobling, reformatory, and redemptive. 

The proceedings were closed by the singing of a hymn 
written by Tennyson, and a short prayer by Mr. Peebles. 
The audience then dispersed, a collection being made at 
the door from such as chose to give anything towards 
defraying the expenses of the lecture. 


Prospectus of a New Quarterly Journal, entitled 
BRITTAN'S JOURNAL or SPIRITUAL SCIENCE;* 


designed to illustrate the Dynamics of Subtile Agents. 
the Relations, Faculties and Functions ot Mind; 


Philoso hy of the Spiritual Life and World, and the 
Principles of Universal Progress, conducted by 
S. B. Brittan, M.D. 


“The trumpet of the Angels ore the voices of the Reformers.” 
The Arts, Sciences and Industries of Nations all 
furnish lucid illustrations of the character of the people 
and the progress of civilization. Art, especially, is a 
true revelator of individual and national character. 
mploy a painter, to represent his ideal in a female 
re, and whether he will paint the Venus, Psyche or 

e Madonna will depend’on the measure of his own 
Spiritual attainments. Every man naturally enough 
embodies himself in his weak by actualizing his ideal. 
But the character of a people is nowhere so clearly 
revealed as in its Literature. In this we find the 
autobio; phy of the inward being and the actual life. 
Gene characteristics may be forcibly displayed in 
Political and religious institutions; in popular reyolu- 
tions, and in scientific achievements and monumental 
remains. But it is in the current literature that all the 
phases of thought, the pulses of the moral sense and 
Social life of the people; the dominant sentiment, and 
+e specific passions that rule the hour, all find instant 
and constant expression. 


“Orders received by W. H, ‘Terry, 96 Russell-street, Subsroiption, 18s. per 
Annum, in advance, 


‘ 


It must be conceded that a large part of the current 
Spiritual Literature exhibits a want of early culture 
and proper mental discipline on the part of the 
writers; amazing freedom from rhetorical rules and 
logical restraints, with general poverty of thought and 
profligacy of style. The leaven of the spiritual idea 
naturally creates a kind of effervescence, that often 
results in a cacethes scribendi. These facts are quite 
too obvious to the critical observer to admit of serious 
controversy. Indeed, so large a proportion of the 
books issued from the Spiritual Press are of the class 
already described, that they rarely find a place on the 
tables and in the librariees of our more cultivated 
citizens. 

The more intellectual Spiritualists and Reformers 
have long realized the want of a periodical of the first- 
class in respect to its standard si iteig taste, and in 
its ability to deal with the profound questions of Meta- 
physics and Psychology. The chief problems of Life, 
Death and Immortality; the laws of vital motion, 
sensation, thought and consciousness ; the relations of 
microcosmical life to the elements, forms and pheno- 
mena of the Visible World, and the philosophy of the 
Spiritual Arcana, are themes that demand careful 
research, profound insight, subtile discrimination in the 
analysis and use of materials, patient thought and 
scientific elaboration. Here is at once a work for the 
finest analytical powers and an opportunity for the 
highest exercise of our constructive ideality. 


AUREALIA CO-OPERATIVE LAND AND LABOR 
ASSOCIATION. 


We have been informed that the Aurealia Co-opera- 
tive Land and Labor Association is rapidly prograsing. 
A large committee of friends favourable to, and 
candidates for membership, has been organized here 
in Melbourne with the view of assisting in its formation. 

We see by advertisement in another column, that 
friends desirous of helping this movement, and those 
wishing to join, are desired to put themselves in com- 
munication with the committee whose offices, pro tem., 
are 32 Nicholson-street, Fitzroy. $ 

The Sine qui non, of membership is, that they must 
be Spiritual Harmonialists—not necessarily those who 
have experienced Spirit Communion but those who 
admit its possibility in others, and who are in themselves 
spiritually minded, that .is, those who are living, not 
only for the present, but for a future life, and who 
admit the leading principles of ‘the Harmonial 
philosophy. We wish this Association God speed, as 
we believe it to be the only true basis of success. 


THE SECULAR PRESS UPON MR. PEEBLES. 
Tue familiar saying—“ that it is a long road which 
never turns’’—is being verified in the case of Mr. Peebles’ 
visit to our colony. From the commencement of his 
first course of lectures, the secular press with few ex- 
ceptions not only misreported and misrepresented but 
positively slandered him because of unpopular religious 
and spiritual convictions. And whut was a further in- 
justice, some of the daily agree positively refused to 
publish corrections of their false statements. Under 
these volleys, Mr. Peebles maintaining a dignified silence, 
continued the even tenor of his ways. Rising to deliver 
his fourth lecture in Temperance Hall, he read ina 
coolly sarcastic style the long list of vile epithets—* im- 
udent charlatan,” “American adventurer,” “ranting 
imposter,” “ vulgar blasphemer,” &c., &c., heaped upon 
him—and then, while counseling good nature and charity 
on the part of epiritualists—while asking if these were 
fair eamples of the animus the candor and culture of 


.the Victorian Press, gave assurance that as an Ameri- 


can editor, rvemouient and book-maker, he should 
measure out to Colonial Journalism full justice. These 
remarks, were received with loud applause by the 
ott is oat ight to state that the “Spiritual Pil 

is ò rig e “ 3 ” 
as the Rev. J. O. Barrett terms Mr. Peebles, has Sinks 
the insults of the Press with a becoming quietness and 
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were appointed to, look after each of us jin this world. 

these angels nothing that we did was hidden, ni the fone i 
bleg was greeted with cheers, — fhe 

Evening Post. = 

Mr. Peebles’ second lecture was given, in the A J 

night tbe title being “ Life in the Spheres," &c, poma Ri bad 

was chairman, and there was a better attendance than on the 

vious evening. hal 


Mr. Peebles, after a few prefatory remarks, proceeded 
of man's spiritual nature, and the process of death, Te 
everything in life was changing. an's physical bod 
tabernacle in which he dwelt, was constantly changing, and a leath 
was equivalent to the resurrection of the spirit from the morta} 
body, Death was as natural and ag beautiful.as life. Both 
links in the endless chain of being. Socrates. when dying, aid 
a friend who was speaking of his burial, “Bury me just where 
you please if you can catch me," Socrates was an ancient spirit- 
ualist, As to whom the disentombed spirits see when they reach 
the after world, that depends on their lives here. The 
world was a world of progress, There, there are forests and = 


equanimity of temper. In the strength of the faith and 
knowledge of spiritualism, may we not all pega amane À 
endure the sneers and slanders hurled at our heads 
from cowardly pulpits, or the unclean pens of reporters. 

The liberty of the Press should never degenerate into 
license. Freedom bears but little relation to anarchy 
or injustice, in spite of pulpit and press, Spiritualism 
since Mr. Peobles' arrival has received a new 
impetus. Many are asking for the evidences. His 
last lecture in Temperance Hall was considered the 
most effective of the first course. The present series 
now being delivered by him on Sundays in the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, are literally calling crowds. Many of 
our first citizens are regular attendants. Though this 
Theatre seats, 2,500, numbers were unable to gain ad- 
mission, and last Sunday evening it was estimated that 
fully 3,000 were present. The spirit of the press has 
suddenly changed, Even the Daily Telegraph,—gener- 
ally considered the organ of the clergy—puts on its 

rettiest face, and makes an earnest effort at fairness. 
it was only a partial triumph, Here are clippings from 
recent city and provincial journals, The Argus report 
of his first lecture at the Prince of Wales Theatre appears 
in another column. 


and fountains and beautiful valleys, and schools, and the 

are the teachers. It is a region where the spirits are ever j 
experience, ever learning, ever advancing. e infant is recei 
into the arms of angel mothers, who plant them in immortal stag 
until they bloom in spiritual glory. From the first moment of 
being they become immortal, and that moment is the period of 
embryonic conception, He thought of the infanticides of Par 
the abortions of his own native land, and the child murders’ 
China ; and he reflected how many mothers and doctors would go 
hence only to meet an army of murdered babes, plucked as 
from the tree of life. * * ®* Mr, Feebles, during his re. 
marks, was frequently applauded.— The Ballarat Courier, 


“Mr. Peebles commenced his lecture by saying he had nothing 
to apologize for in connection with his American birth, his 
American cducation, or the fact of his having been an American 
clergyman. Such discipline enabled him to contrast the old with 
the new. He contended that inspiration was universal being an 
influx from God and the spirit-world, Its inflowiug tide did not 
stop with the visions of John on Patmos—men were inspired to- 
day. Spiritual manifestations were sometimes imperfect because 
the conditions were imperfect, We must try the spirits after 
the injunction of the apostolic John, * + » * 
He snid that the archangels taught the angels, the angels the 
spirits, and the spirits mortals. The chain of instruct on was 
complete. All should live pure and Christ-like lives if they would 
be happy in any state of existence * ° » Mr. Peebles 
was listened to throughout with marked attention by the crowded 
audience, and was applauded as he concluded each division of his 
address by an eloquent peroration.""— The Age. 


Mr. J. M. Peebles, the celebrated American lecturer, and author 
of the “ Beers of the Ages," delivered two eloquent lectures at the 
Rifles Orderly Room yesterday. In the morning the hall was 
well filled with a most attentive audience, who listened to Mr. 
Peebles with marked attention and interest In the evening the 
building was packed full of eager listeners, Introduced by Mr. 
Denovan Mr. Peebles came forward. He is tall and possesses a 
petting expression, and as he stood with his long bair and flow- 
ing beard he reminded one of the evangelists mentioned in the 
New Testament. The service commenced by Mr. Peebles reading 
a portion of the New Testament. A short but fervent prayer 
followed. The congregation then sang the firsthymn. Mr. Peebles 
began his lecture by drawing attention to the opposition with 
which every new truth or doctrine was now sutjected to, and, like 
everything else, Spiritaalism had to pass the fiery ordeal, he re- 
ferred to Columbus, Socrates, Copernicus, and a number of others 
who for years were compelled to fight their way against the op- 
position and prejudice of the world. 


Mr, Peebles delivered a second lecture on the subject of Spirit 
uulism in the Alfred Hall Assembly-room, on Wednesday even 
Dr. Richardson in the chair. The chairman opened the meeting. 
by expressing his owo faith in, or kaowledga of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, and by quoting Professor Wallace in support. The 
chairman held that the phenomena were purely natural, not 
supernatural, and he said there was a person in the room who 
would give £500 to anyone who could prove that the phenomena 
were due to any other causes than those declared by spirit com, 
munications. 


Mr. Peebles began by reading some poetry, addressed by the 
writer to a departed mother, This was well written, well read, 
and was applauded, He held that God is immanent in all the 
universe, not lar gear pe that death is not due to sin, but 
a natural operation of the physical law of change. Death 
gradual—every wrinkle and every white hair brings sigus of our 
gradual dying. Nothing was annihilated, for just us ‘nothing 
could not be made something, so something could not be made 
nothing. Nor did he believe in endless torments, fur that doctrine 
made the Almighty a demon, (Cheers.) ` The speaker thought it 
a miracle almost that he had not been both cheered and h 
particularly the latter—ere this. Appreciating the motive he 
thanked them ; but would consider it a favor if thay would 
cheer or in any way appland the uttering of sentiments approy: 
They hal come to lis he to lecture, and cheering dis! 
him, ° > e * x According to our lives here 
would be our conditions hereafter, for there was a summer Jand 
and a winter land. We could never escape from ourselves 
in this life or the next, In natural death there was no ees 
sion of consciousness, but there was in violent deaths. He 
some of the horrible g? of old theologies descriptive of 
agonies of a brimstone hell and the pleasures of heaven in wit 
nessing those agonies, and hig apdience cheered his denuuc 
of such horrors. In the summerland Mozart courted bi 
muses, poets revelled in purer visions, astronomers ect anid 
measured the heavenly orbs, and Wesley and other reformers here 
were reformers there, * ©* œ The lecturer spoke not. of 
qia mb prea bnt of ora he knew. There = Be spe 

e talked with God's angels, and if we lived pure ; 
holy and Chrigtlike lives we may also haye intercourse with { 
angels, The speaker then closed his eyes, clasped his hands, at 
said—“ Come, O ye ted ‘loved ones, our fathers and mothers, 
come angelic hosts with your baptism of love and keep us from 
all wrong-doing, and when ithe angel of death comes welcome 38 
to your diving abades," Tha Ballarat Star. 


Mr. Peebles, who has recently been lecturing at Melbourne and 
Ballarat on opivitaalioal deli a leoture last evening atthe 
Mechanics’ Instituta Dr. n presided: ‘The 
in introduciag the Igcturer, read. Popo nt g$ 

au 


Brougham, Sir David Brewster and others, * 
Spiritualisn was a science, a pesoi and a religion, it was 


ages, together with present tangible facts, to the truth of which 
millions can testify. He had come ten thousand miles from home 


considerable difficulty that audi i 
bursts of cpplenaarie Doniin ‘Star. Spares ne Ee 


The Alfred Hall was irly attended A from the worka: 
Mr. Peobleo, the American Spiritist leotarer made hin face Dr: Chambara, Prof, Wallace, and a ia on the lye 
are poke ke alee 1 wy sae The lecturer was well received onlin, * i 
poke rye ag Peebles gave uen ie he ringers and | |, Mz. Peables, on rising, remarked that, the question— Whatis 
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wer of trath was felt Ri were no crimson altars, no offerings 
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She pdeteO' pist, and‘ thé ndern “thurthitian sought the 
& ar ser ptr in search of agons of eeen But 
be referted tó such men as Mattin ather and Theodore Parker, 
r bee tH to ments were acknowledged because the 
to think and search for themselves, and li 
one boldly the truths they had found. 
He (the lecturer) saw no relation between a proud persecuting 
sectarianism and the éiniple and‘sublime life led by Jesus and his 
tles, The apostles were endowed with the power of healing 
the sick relieving the maimed, giving sight to the blind, they 
were practical spiritualists. Modern hypocrites and Pharisees 
still sneered, and called the followers of Jesus blasphemers. He 
could say, in the words of the Nazarene, “ Father forgive them, 
‘even the Melbourne Press)—‘for they know not what they do.” 
(Applause.) Like Jesus, the propounders of hew truths were 
denominated infidels, Luther and Wealey had been denounced 
in similar terms, and the latter was pelted with mud in the streets 
of London. The question arose, what is truth? ‘Truth was man's 
highest, deepest, and divinest conviction. Spiritualism was a 
truth to the speaker. It had been his study for nearly twenty 
ears. He had witnessed the manifestations in nearly all the 
Éaropean countries, and in Asia as well as America. There were 
now eleven miilions of Spiritualists in the United States, tno 
many for any ordinary lunatic asylum, and they had managed to 
go free as yet. In Melbourne he had been invited to meet a gen- 
tleman occupying a high position in the present Government, and 
gat with him for several hours conversing on the peculiar powers 
of a neice who was described as writing involuntary, Some of 
ber tests had been remarkable. He was enjoined to make no 
mention of this officials' name. The speaker loved a bold earnest 
outspoken man. He did not ore believe in these spiritaal 
truths, he knew them to be facts. e spirits of loved ones sur- 
rounded us, to impress and inspire us and lead us on to the 
heavenly life where there shall be joy evermore. In conclusion 
the lecturer intimated that it was his attentiun to travel from the 
colony to China, India, Palestine, through Europe to England and 
America, 


had the 


The lecture throughout was listened to with wrapt attention.— 
The Geelong Advertiser. 


o 
A NEW CIRCLE. 


We have just heard, by way of Bendigo, of the recent 
formation of a circle for investigating Spiritualism, at a 

lace called “ Yankee Creek,” some miles from Bendigo. 

he circle is entirely composed of wood-splitters, and is 
meeting with encouraging results in the shape of the 
usual table phenomena. We wish our friends at Yankee 
Creek success, of which they are certain if they comply 
with the conditions and persevere. The members ofthis 
new circle were induced to try the table by reading the 
Harbinger and other spiritual publications supplied 
them by a well-known medical gentleman on Bendigo, 
who takes a deep interest in the subject. 


ADV BNRTISHAUN Ts. 


WORKS OF J. M. PEEBLES. 
On sale by the undersigned. 


Sterns oF rue Adta; Ancient, Meditevaland Modern Spir- 
itualism. ` English edition, 6s 6d 

JESUS—MYTH, MAN, OR GOD. 28. 

Lyceum Gurone. A comple Manual for the Progressive 
Lyceum. Boards 3s. : 

Wircn Porson, anD THE AwtiporE, or the Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin's Sermon on witchcraft, Spiritism, Hell 
and the Devil, re-reviewed; 2s. 

Tur Srrmrrvat Harr. A collection of vocal music for 
the choir, congregation and social circles by J. M. 
Peebles and J.'O. Barrett. 88'6d., Abridged edi- 
tion, 48 6d. 


W. H. TERRY, 96 RUSSELL STREET. 
“An/excollont Photograph of Mr. Pebbles. Price, 1s. 


Just Published. 


RUMBS oF THOUGHT FROM HARMONIAL TABLETS, 
vg, SERVED UP IN THE AUTHORS OWN 'BAUOE, AND 


ATED ‘TO ALL CANDIDATES or Avnet, BYAN’Iu-' 
‘Mebrom. 


-u o o, “Price, ‘One Shilling. 
W. H. TERRY 96 Russell Street, Melbourne, 
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NOvVBUTYT! 


MOST REFRESHING & HEALTHFUL PROCESS 


or 
HAIR BRUSHING, 
Brought to perfection by Machinery, 
AT THOS. KING’S 
LONDON & PARIS SALOON, 24 ROYAL ARCADE, 


Charge for Hair Cutting and Brushing, 64. 


N.B.—Through pressure of Business on Saturdays the Machinery 
will be suspended. 


SPIRITUALISM DEFINED AND DEFENDED. 


BEING 


AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


Delivered in the Temperance Hall, on 
Bfonday, Nowember ath, 1872 


By J. M. PEEBLES. 
WITH A PREFACE BY CHARLES BRIGHT, ESQ. 


PRICE, SIXPENCE. 
Published by W. H. Terry, 96 Russell St., Melbourne. 


Just Published, 


Am THESE Turnos True? AND TF 80, WHAT ARE THE 

LOGICAL INFERENOE8S? a REPLY TO tue Recent 

Lucusrations or Mr. Davin Brar. By W. L. R. 
Price Sixpence, Terry Publisher, Russell Street. 


YEAR-BOOK OF SPIRITUALISM. 

A RECORD of its Facts, Science and and Philosophy, 

for 1871. Containing Essays by the leading Spir- 
itualistic writers of Europe and America; Statements re- 
lating to the progress of Spiritualism in Various Countries 
of the Old World; Notices of its Current Literaturo ; 
Lists of its State Organizations, Lyceuma, Local Socie- 
ties, Media, Lecturers, Periodicals, Books, Correspon- 
dence, and Suggestions relating to the Future of Spirit- 


ualism. Edited by Hudson Tuttle and J. M. Peebles. 
Cloth, 5/6. 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIM; A BIOGRA- 
PHY OF JAMES M. PEEBLES. 


Y J. O. Barrett. Preface by Emma Hardinge. 
With a fine steel portrait of Mr. Peebles. Per- 
phapsfione of the phenomenal personages of the spirit- 
ual movement can furnish a more striking, instructive 
and interesting theme for the biographer than J. M, 
Peebles. His early education and connection with the 
ministry in phases of religious belief utterly opposed to 
the great modern revelativu ; his long, patient and self- 
sacrificing labors for the promotion of Spiritualism, 
when, Saul-like, he became inspired as its apostle ; his 
admirable and scholarly contributions to its literature, 
and ‘the | vast! geographical areas ‘over which ‘his vex- 
periences have extended in both hemispheres—all con- 
tribute to render this ars Braces one of the most 
interesting and important that the movement -can 
furnish. Cloth, 6/6. 


.| AUREALIA CO-OPERATIVE LAND: AND 


LABOR ‘ASSOCIATION. 


QFIRITTAL HARMONIALISTS — Tms 1s Ap- 
-DRESSED TO YOU, AND TO You ONLY.—Persons 
desirous of obtaining Prospectuses and information can 
do so by communicating with the Committee, which 
nieet ‘weekly, at 82 Nicholeon-stréet, Pitaroy. “Persone 
in other. jocalities are desired. to iform themselves into 
Committees, sod te commun; ‚with the central 
Committe, w. necessary will be 


forwarded." 


aaa 
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pS 
JOHNSTONE, O'SHANNESSY & CO., giao A PHOTOGRAPHERS 


RH. H AND TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNO 
i e ee bane ETT MELBOURNE. B, 


——— 
Country Agents :— sawin G MACHINES. 
Castlemaine—H. Bamford, Bull Street. REDUCED PRICE 
Sandhurst—Mr. J. Williams, 228 High Street. 8. 
Stawell—Mr. Jas. Clark, Stationer, &€. 


Taradale—Mr. C. Warren. s L oe G HR’s 
Agents wanted for all parts of the Colony. NEW NOISELESS 
rea ee FEN ETS d on | ROCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
TEACHI rom the irit-world, con- f 
A cerning the next State of Existence. Re- The Best in the World, 
ceived under Spirit-impression by Witt1am Bowzey. At 
A Book full of interest and Instruction. Price, 2s., Cloth. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
W. H. TERRY, 96 Russell Street, Melbourne. a 
J. TYERMAN STANFORD & CO., 


Is prepared to Lecture on Spiritualism in any part of CORNER OF BOURKE & RUSSELL STREETS 
the culony. Address— 


Upton Cottage, Brierly Street, Carlton, Melbourne, MELBOURNE, 


P. H OTOA- W- T- 


BATCHELDER AND CO, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS, 
(Estasiisuep 1854), 
Execute commissions in all styles of Portraiture—Plain, coloured, or Mezzotint—on Moderate Terms. Specimens at address, 
a1 coLtLins sTrREEBpT BAST. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MECHANIC anp JOURNAL JOHN ROSIEBR 
or SCIENCE anp ART, containing Articles contri- 


buted by the most eminent men in the Colonies. Pub- PREMIER BOOT MANUFACTURER, 


lished Monthly, Price Sixpence. Crarson & Massa, 
72 Little Collive-st., and all Booksellers. 46 SWANSTON STRE ET, 


C ' . y 
UST RECEIVED, ex “J. M, Joshua,” “ Report of the Dinlec | Between Garton's & Rainbow Hotels, Melboarne, 


tical Society on Spiritualism,” 16s.; Home's “Incidents in my | Sole Patentee of the Canterb: Buokle Boot, regis 

Life” (2nd series), 11s. 6d.; ‘ Hints for the Evidences of Spirit. according to Act of Parliament, 1873. se 
ualism,—by M. P., 3s.; “Jewish Literature and Modern Education, 
or the Use and Misuse of the Bible in Schools: “Religion of Life, 
W the author of Alpha, 3s. 6d,; “A Voice from the Ganges,” 
showing the true source of Christianity, 5s, 6d.; “Renan's Works;" 
“ Fichte’s Works,” &c., &c, W. H. TERRY, Spiritual and Progres- 
sive Book Depot, 96 Russell Street, Melbourne. 


MRS. LANG'S NEW PATENT ECOROMICAL 
DOMESTIC WASHING TABLE. 


This simple invention has been used for Twelve Months 
in the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, and it now 
takes its place as the CHHEAPEST, BEST, and MOST 
USEFUL of ALL WASHING MACHINES. 
PRICE ONLY 37s. 6d. EACH IN MELBOURNE, 


If two Trestles are required 7s. 6d. extra, 
SFA Book of Instructions is delivered along with each 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Washing Table. 
From advices received by the June Mall, J. ROSIER has the 
For full particulars and ample testimonials, apply to = to to his numerous patrons that he has completed 


THOMAS LANG & c0., 62 Elizabeth St., Melbourne, | monthly. J. R. wilt therefore always bo 


ionables on an t 
raea ol equal footing w 


THE FITZROY SECULAR ACADEM TO TOURISTS AND PEDESTRIANS GENERALLY. 
-fiting and 
CORNER OF NICHOLSON & GERTRUDE STS., | sound patrol Boots: Oren maaa tena? sae surpasses Rosler 
For Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen, | Four Boots. | A hed oat Drinepies or 1- Bs the low road and su; 
; : width 
This Institution is Conducted: by MR. MANNS, erantial horia. tho straight direction for the gress toes, sullaale ils of 


Assisted by Competent Teachers ; and is Established with | fitting, thus providine forthe anatomiont tiirements of the foot when 
the view or supplying what is felt to be one of the Great Sa noa. off ag A Cey a workmanshlo may Panare sitir 
Wants of the Age, namely, an Educational Establish. | factory and enduring wear.—Prices varying from 25s. according to stylet 
mont of a Secular Character, not teaching any Creed nor — TO THE LADIES. - 

Dogma, but inculcating principles of Morality, and culti- | . 3. R- devotes special attention to the manufacture of Indes eaten 
vating a true sense of Honor. Vacancies for Boarders. | fir atxio, fit, and the production of the 2 hew style of Shoes nor 9 


uction of style 
Terms Moderate. i much in demand, are comp in all details. > Boots, 
Prospectus forwarded on application to Principal. Waterpro ining Uso to; x ELIE siege 
Orders ` RS ’ ttended 
F. T. WIMBLE, and sss Y eami armay >, mute? command leo pangina 
P Improved Style. Fit Guaranteed. No Increase in Price. 
RINTIN E can MA NUFACTURER, Note the Addrews—46 SWANSTON ST. , short distance from Town Hal 
; Bronze hographic Color Iniporter,, (BETWEEN GARTON’S AND RAINBOW Bi 
Little Collins Street Haut. 48 reser pease ae eee 


Printed by E. Purton 4 (o., ay their Office, 106 Elizabeth Street, 0 
Price List FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. grits Peper, We Tey, and pola ty him ai MA E ae 


. 


